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All lovers of music will rejoice to find the state- 


i t, and that the actual commencement 
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medium of the public press, to the effect that the | 
| projectors. 

unfinished building on the Thames Embankment is’ The scheme for the establishment of a National 
at last to be completed and opened for the purposes | Opera is one which has been entertained from time 
for which it was designed. ‘The foundation-stone was to time by many earnest musicians and patrons of 
laid in 1875 by the Duke of Edinburgh, and the! the art. The idea was one which commended itself 
structure was to be devoted to the purposes not only | so far to the famous 'tenor singer, John Braham, that 
of establishing a National Opera, but also to ac- he sunk the greater part of his fortune in building 
commodate certain schools fur the promotion of | St. James’s Theatre, with a view to encouraging its 
knowledge in the various branches of the arts con-!| establishment. Inthe year 184t Michael William 
nected with Opera. Balfe, without building a theatre for the purpose, 

One branch only of this educational scheme has | made an attempt to found a National Opera. He 
been actually established and has already done some | took the Lyceum Theatre, and not only wrote an 
fairly good work. This is called the National Train-| opera “Keolanthe” himself, but invited Barnett, 
ing School for Dancing. Many of the pupils in this} Benedict, Macfarren, and Lover, as representing 
department have already earned distinction on the | English art, to co-operate with him. The Queen, the 
stage. This is, however, all that at present there| Prince Albert, and many of the nobility, supported 
has been put forward to show that the venture has | him, but the venture came to an untimely end, and 
some little life: ‘The greater part of the design has| involved great pecuniary loss. Nearly twenty years 
yet to be carried out. If all that is stated be true! later a National English Opera was established at 
this will shortly be done. The money required, | Covent Garden, and enjoyed a short reign of success. 
some £70,000, is said to be already in hand, and | But the days of permanence for such a venture had 
endeavours will be made to finish the works, so that | not then arrived, and the last was as unsuccessful as 
the theatre may be opened in time for the season of the first. 
1884. Certain details of the use to which the build-| Now, after a further period of twenty years or so, 
ing will be put have been actually given. ‘the idea, which never seems to lose its fascinating 

Operas in Italian, in French, in German, and in hold upon the speculative mind, gains force and 
English, with a season of Promenade Concerts and a | power, and is to be carried to a definite end. To 
Pantomime, are in turn to cater for the varied tastes| many thoughtful persons the notion may seem 
of the music and spectacle loving people of the | chimerical, to others tangible. There is much to be 
metropolis. How far this rumour is well founded | said in support of either view, though as musicians 


THE NATIONAL OPERA. 











may be inferred from the fact that the announcement 
was first made in the Zimes newspaper. As that 
journal is not habitually given to joking, and has a 
reputation to sustain for the accuracy and seriousness 
of the news it proffers, it may be assumed that there 
is some authority for the report. 
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it is our duty to encourage the proposition for the 
establishment. It may seem to be strange, or, to 
employ a stronger phrase, it may be said to be dis- 
graceful to us, as a music-loving people, that we should 
be unable to support a scheme for the found:tion of 
a National Opera house for a population of five 
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millions, when in many Continental towns of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants the opera theatre is a 
flourishing and delightful institution. 

It is true that the national and municipal authorities 
abroad recognise the necessity of exercising a paternal 
interest in the amusements as well as the productive 
powers of the people over whom they exercise rule, 
and the smallest items of organised performances are 
the subject of special legislation and support. In 
this country everything is left to private speculation, 
and the State only interferes spasmodically in 
obedience to outside pressure arising from popular 
events. Concerning this matter much might be 
said, but the present is not the time to enlarge upon 
the subject. ‘To return—public amusements are only 
tolerated, and not officially recognised. The State 
should certainly support the arrangements for the 
entertainment of the people with as much care as 
it takes to secure a due percentage of the earnings and 
income of the nation. There is a desire on the part 
of the princes of the blood royal to offer all possible 
encouragement to the growing love for music and the 
universal desire for musical instruction. 

The earnest attempt which is being made to found 
a Royal College of Music upon a permanent basis is a 
proof of this. It may be considered premature to 
offer any opinion upon the probable results, but it is 
impossible to overlook the contingencies which may 
arise. Let it be assumed that the Royal College is 
successful in bringing to the front a number of well- 
trained musicians in all departments in due course. 
The question, a very serious one, then proposes 
itself—How are they all to find employment? If a 
National Opera existed, the question would be easy of 
solution. Work could be found for all—composers, 
singers, and players. Without such a market for the 
various talents and accomplishments of those brought 
up under the fostering care of the College, it would 
seem as though there was no prospect for musicians 
in the future but the occupation of already crowded 
ground, and the further division into smaller portions 
of the already scanty earnings of the majority of 
teachers and executants. When, forty-five years ago, 
the design of popularising music among the middle 
and lower classes of society in London was proposed, 
under the name of “ Music for the Million,” that 





being the estimated number of London’s inhabitants, 
the same question arose. The wise, far-seeing, and | 
wide-minded Prince Consort provided an answer by 
including in his philanthropic projects a plan for the 
establishment of a National Opera. He knew that 
out of the number who would qualify themselves in 
musical knowledge, that a few would be able to fill 
the principal places as popular performers. The rest 
would make intelligent audiences, ready, willing, and 
able to appreciate the efforts made for their enter- 
tainment. His untimely death checked the current 
of his benevolent intentions. His eminent sons, 
worthy to follow so noble a lead, are doing their best 
to continue some portion of the design he conceived. 








It may, therefore, be hoped that the proposition to 


complete the building on the Thames Embankment, 
and to make it the home of a future National Opera, 
is in accordance with their views, and enjoys their 
moral, if not their active, support. 

At all events, the scheme is one which deserves, if 
it does not command, encouragement. If it is fulfilled 
it will go far towards removing from among the neigh- 
bouring nations the reproach under which we as. 
Englishman now labour. 

There is one suggestion whicl. may be made as an 
improvementupon the proposedarrangements—namely, 
an extension of the period to be allotted to English 
opera, or opera in English. One month is the time 
stated. This is not enough for a National Opera. We 
are not in a position to ask that the performances 
should be set forth after the plan adopted abroad— 
namely, to give all operas, from whatever source they 
may have originated, in the native tongue. It would 
be an advantage to hear German, Italian, and French 
operas with their own /idretti, But there are numbers 
of fine English operas with whose merits the present 
generation is totally unacquainted. These should be 
produced not in the customary slip-shod fashion of 
placing home-made works upon the stage, but with all 
the advantages of a good cast, well-painted scenery, 
historically-accurate* costumes, and effective appoint- 
ments, such as are considered indispensable when a 
piece by a foreign writer is offered for public approval. 
Above all, the prices for admission must be low. The 
intrinsic value of the music of many English works now 
is only discoverable by the mind of the expert who can 
read a score with the interest and pleasure that is un- 
diluted with prejudice. The production of such works 
would be the best and worthiest task the directors of 
a National Opera could undertake. A proceeding 
like this would serve greatly to encourage young com- 
posers to continue the course laid down by their pre- 
decessors, and would go far towards securing firm, 
prompt, and patriotic support of the National Opera, 
both as a commercial speculation and as a means for 
the proper employment of artistically-trained musicians. 








ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 
By E. Paver. 


Vv. THE MUSICAL COURSE, 
(Continued from page 177.) 

THE subject of the present article is by no means an 
easy one. It is difficult for this reason—that there is 
scarcely a single maxim which we shall lay down 
which does not admit of many exceptions ; and yet 
the only way to bring something like order and 
system into our subject is to start with certain rules 
for our guidance, which have been, so to say, sancti- 
fied, if not by unanimous, at least by general accep- 
tance. Musical education is merely a branch of 
general education. ‘Though a man may possess high 
principle, and be thoroughly instructed in sciences 
and languages, yet he may fail to give the slightest 
satisfaction as a musician ; and for this simple reason, 
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that he possesses no talent for music. Granted that 
the general principles worked out in general educa- 
cation are also applicable to musical education, we 
shall nevertheless find that a musical education pre- 
sents some particular phases, which do not occur in 
the former. Musical education will, as a rule, be 
directed according to the degree of talent possessed 
by the person who learns music. In children we 
recognise talent, or inclination for music, at a very 
early age. A little child that can hardly run alone, 
may often be observed moving its tiny limbs with 
evident enjoyment when a merry polka or a galop, or 
any light piece in 2-4 time, is played. Children 
will seldom take particular notice of pieces in 3-4 or 
in the slower common time: the shorter, the more 
crisp and sharp the rhythmical expression of the tune, 
the readier will be its appreciation by the child. An 
observant mother may easily find out whether her child 
evinces any considerable disposition for music. An 
infant of about two or three years old that listens at- 
tentively to singing, that presses forward to get near to 
the instrument or the person who sings, certainly gives 
better promise of musical excellence than the child 
which merely shows interest when a very rhythmical 
tune is played. Ifa child, for instance, begins to cry 
when certain pieces are being played, this may be con- 
sidered as a sign that the little man or the little lady is 
affected by music ; the dislike to such pieces may, in 
later years, be easily overcome. If the child begins to 
sing little tunes correctly, it is advisable to accom- 
pany them first with very simple, and later with more 
complicated harmonies; it is also a capital device to 
intone a second part to the melody the child sings. 
All this should be done in a simple, playful manner, 
and everything that has the appearance of a lesson 
should be avoided—¢he step from nature to art must be 
taken unconsciously, Precocious signs of taste for 
music require to be carefully observed, cultivated, and 
encouraged. 

The time for beginning to give actual instruction 
varies according to the quicker or slower disposi- 
tion of the child; but, when once the instruction 
has begun, a certain order and system should 
be followed out, and it is just here, at the outset, 
that the greatest mistakes are generally made. The 
most lively child, a little creature full of talent, is 
entrusted to the care of an amiable daily governess, 
who is expected to do real wonders: she has to teach 
English, Latin, French, German, drawing, and music. 
Were she really and truly capable of accomplishing all 
this, she might lay claim to being considered not “a 
nine days’,” but a “perpetual wonder.” It sometimes 
happens that a poor governess, in her anxiety to 
humour the little ones entrusted to her care, overlooks 
numerous mistakes, and submits by degrees to the 
majority of the imperious demands of the little tyrants, 
merely to keep them in good temper, and to render 
them quiet and tractable. But terrible is the effect of 
such indulgence on musical art! Scales are not 
learned, no system of fingering is ‘explained, and 
accordingly none is properly inculcated; the little 





performer keeps the hands down when they should be 
up, plays s¢accato what ought to be /gafo; in short, 
a kind of general musical license—nay, anarchy— 
reigns in the school-room. Besides these gross mis- 
takes, whose full effect is only felt in later years, 
the greatest mischief is done by allowing the child to 
play pieces which are mostly deyond its capabilities, 
and this either to gratify the vanity of the pupil, or 
to defer to the certainly unreasonable demands of the 
parents. We cannot of course expect that parents 
will go to the expense of engaging a first-rate pro- 
fessor for their children at the outset ; but all should 
carefully avoid the other extreme, of entrusting the 
first musical education of children to persons who are 
themselves not sufficiently conversant with the rudi- 
ments of music and with the elementary principles of 
musical teaching. I have often heard mothers say 
that the governess who has the charge of the musical 
education “does not play herself, but is a capital 
teacher.” I frankly confess that I do not understand 
the logical force or correctness of such an assertion. 
Even in languages, which may be acquired to a much 
greater extent by studying without a teacher, it is con- 
ceded that a master is necessary to teach the pronun- 
ciation and the accent. In music the pronunciation 
is represented by the art of producing the ‘one, and 
the accent is represented by the exfression. There is 
not the slightest doubt that a person who is not a 
performer is unable to demonstrate satisfactorily how 
the tone is produced, and how a pupil is to play with 
expression ; and it is just from the beginning that the 
touch, the manner of holding the hand, of playing 
from the wrist, must be thoroughly well learned. 
Sound principles in these matters must be inculcated 
at a very early age, as in later years the muscles will 
be stiffer, the movement of the hands no longer 
supple ; and when the student is older, and conse- 
quently more serious, he will not have the patience to 
go over and over again through certain mechanical 
or technical exercises. 

If a child—we will say of seven or eight years— 
shows such a decided talent for music as to lead us 
reasonably to suppose that a highly successful musical 
career is in store for it, the musical education must 
of course be adapted to that unusual development of 
natural faculties. It will in such a case be advan- 
tageous to make the child acquainted in outline, as it 
were in a playful manner, with the best music that 
can be got, and thus form the taste. The choruses 
of Handel, smaller pieces of Sebastian Bach, minuets 
of Joseph Haydn, operatic airs of W. A. Mozart, good 
marches of Cherubini, Beethoven, or Schubert, and 
good national songs, offer highly valuable materials 
for such a process. The sense of beauty, of harmony, 
of symmetry and order in melody, will thus be fos- 
tered. With such pupils it is indispensable to follaw 
from the very first a systematic order, and to observe 
this order with perseverance, and even with what 
would at first appear pedantic perseverance. With 
talented pupils, of whom one knows for certain that 
circumstances will not allow them to go very deeply 
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into the study of music, and who have to look upon 
musical art only as amateurs, such strictness may 
appear unnecessary. If music is only to be considered 
as an adornment of social life, as a means of amuse- 
ment, or an easy and welcome means of introduction 
into family circles, the chief point to be kept in view 
is a good and solid groundwork, with the acquisition 
of facility in reading at sight, readiness in playing the 
accompaniment of a song, or taking the bass or treble 
part in a duet ; indeed, the ability to be generally use- 
ful. This is a point of general musical education that is 
often overlooked, indeed we may say almost entirely 
lost sight of. Sometimes it has happened to me that 
when the anxious mother spoke of her child’s pro- 
gress, and lamented the want of sufficient energy, 
industry, and perseverance, the papa remarked with a 
certain conscious pride that, ‘“ After all, his child 
would not require to turn her musical attainments to 
any practical purpose.” With such assertions, how- 
ever, those who are guided by common sense will 
have little sympathy. What we have learned is em- 
phatically our own: it is the only property of which we 
cannot be deprived—no fire, no inundation, no storm, 
no war, indeed, no outward circumstance, can rob us 
of the smallest particle of the property which is housed 
in our brain. Granted that the young student has no 
need to employ her musical gifts for the purpose of 
earning money, will it not be a gain to her as a 
private individual if in learning music she is well 
grounded and well instructed? And might we not also 
conclude that any one with moderate-talent will find 
it advantageous to work with the same industry that 
is necessary for a so-called professional student, even 
if only with the intention of becoming a really good 
amateur? Surely if a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well—* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do do with thy might.” Goethe, one of the deepest 
thinkers, a man endowed with rare common sense 
and an extraordinary acuteness of perception, once 
said, “* There is no fear that the trees will grow into the 
sky.” There is no fear of any one becoming too 
clever; and therefore a little extra perseverance, 
trouble, and energy, wili certainly do no harm. 
(To be continued.) 








FERDINAND HILLER .ON GOETHE'S 
MUSICAL LIFE.* 


In opposition to the prevalent opinion, Dr. Hiller 
maintains that Goethe was passionately fond of music, 
and more thoroughly understood its greatness and 
more zealously furthered its cultivation than any other 
poet of note. But our author hardly states the nature 
of this opinion correctly. It is rather that Goethe 
failed. to recognise and take an interest in the 
highest developments of contemporary music and its 
noblest representatives, than that he was not much 
attracted by the art and had little sympathy with it. 





* “ Goethe’s Musikalisches Leben.” 


Von Ferdinand Hiller. 
M. Du Mont-Schauberg. 1883. 


Koln: 





Dr. Hiller’s brochure proves satisfactorily the falsity of 
the opinion as interpreted by him; indeed, it is proved 
by this one remark of Goethe’s : “ Alas ! when I think 
of music, it appears to me strange that I am com- 
pletely cut off from this highest and most beautiful 
enjoyment.” If, on the other hand, the opinion is as 
I have interpreted it, our author does not make out so 
good a case. It is, however, not Goethe but cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control that are to 
blame. Of Bach and Handel little was known in his 
time, and Beethoven came into the world thirty-one 
years after him,—that is, Goethe was almost an old man 
before Beethoven began to create. Considering this 
and the few and insignificant opportunities which the 
poet had of hearing good music, the clearness of his 
views, the excellence of his taste, and the width and 
activity of his sympathy, can only inspire wonder. 
That Goethe received in his childhood lessons in 
pianoforte playing, that he afterwards devoted himself 
for some time to the violoncello, and that in his sixty- 
fifth year he made an .attempt at composition, will be 
news to all but the most thorough students of the 
great German poet. In 1772 he wrote from Frank- 
furt to Salzmann in Strasburg: ‘Will you at your con- 
venience ask Basch, my violoncello master, if he has 
still the sonatas for two basses which I played with 
him; purchase them of him, and send me them. I 
cultivate the art somewhat more vigorously than for- 
merly,” The composition was a four-part “In te, 
Domine, speravi; non confundar in aeternum,” and, 
according to his own account, resembled one of 
Jomelli’s. Dr, Hiller lays especial stress on the opera 
librettos, cantatas, and jsongs, which Goethe wrote. 
With good reason he points out the “ Walpurgis- 
Night,” by Goethe-Mendelssohn, as the vocal work 
most equally perfect in words and tones. Very 
characteristic of Goethe’s way of going to the bottom 
of all things is the table thought out by him, which 
showed at a glance an unlimited theory of music, from 
the primary phenomena of acoustics to the fashioning 
of genius (Zingreifen des Genies). As an instance of 
how delightfully and sensibly Goethe dealt with 
matters of theory, I shall quote the following passage 
from a letter addressed to Zelter. 

“You remember, perhaps, that I have always 
passionately taken the part of the minor third, and 
have been angry at you theorists because you would 
not allow it to be a donum nature, Really, a gut or 
wire string does not stand so high as that nature 
should entrust it solely and exclusively with her har- 
monies. Man is worth more, and to man nature has 
given the minor third, in order to be able to express 
with the inmost pleasure his longing and the ineffable. 
Man belongs to nature ; and it is he who knows how 
to receive, regulate, and modify the most delicate 
relations of all the elementary phenomena.” 

Could anything be more to the point than the 
following criticism of Rossini? ‘“ ‘The other evening 
I went to hear Zancredi ; it was performed in a very 
praiseworthy manner, and I would have been content 
if no helmets, armour, weapons, and trophies had 
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appeared on the stage. But I knew at once what 
to do, and transformed the representation into a 
favola boscareggia, somewhat like the Pastor fido. 
Thus I also decorated the stage—there were Pous- 
sinesque and pleasing landscapes ; tricked out the 
dramatis persone—ideal shepherds and shepherdesses, 
as in Daphnis and Chioe ; even fauns were not want- 
ing. And now there was really nothing to be objected 
to, for the hollow pretension of a heroic opera dis- 
appeared.” 

Next, I shall make some excerpts illustrative of 
Goethe’s comprehensive view of the art. 

“All modern music is treated in two ways: it is 
either considered as an independent art, developed in 
itself, practised and: enjoyed through the refined ex- 
ternal sense, as the Italians are in the habit of doing ; 
or it is brought into connection with intellect, feeling, 
passion, and wrought in such a way that it can occupy 
several faculties of the human mind and soul, as is 
and will always be the custom of the French, Germans, 
and all the northern nations. 

“Only by means of this consideration, as it were 
by a double Ariadne thread, it is possible to dis- 
engage one’s self from the labyrinth of party strife . . 

“The Italian aims at the loveliest harmony, the 
most pleasing melody, and delights in concord and 
progression as such; he takes into account the 
singer’s organ, and utilises prominently and most 
felicitously what the vocal artist can accomplish 
in the way of sustained and quickly successive notes 
and their manifold rendering, and thus enchants the 
cultivated ear of his countrymen. But he does not 
escape the reproach of having failed to do justice to his 
text, which in vocal music is, of course, indispensable. 

“The other party again has more or less in view the 
meaning, feeling, and passion which the poet ex- 
presses; to rival with him it regards as a duty. 
Strange harmonies, interrupted melodies, violent 
modulations and transitions, are sought in order to ex- 
press the cry of ecstasy, fear, and despair. Such com- 
posers satisfy most the sensitive and intellectual ( Ver- 
stiindigen), but hardly escape the reproach of offending 
the ear, in so far as it will enjoy by itself, without 
allowing head and heart to take part in its enjoyment. 

“Perhaps no composer can be named who has suc- 
ceeded in uniting both qualities in his works ; never- 
theless, it is certain that they are to be found and must 
be found in the best works of the best masters.” 

And now one more quotation, after which I shall 
leave the reader to inquire for the rest in Dr. Hiller’s 
interesting brochure of eighty pages, which consists 
for the most part of Goethe’s own words gathered 
from his works, letters, and conversations, but contains 
also some noteworthy comments by the author. 
Goethe’s and Hiller’s remarks on texts for musical 
treatment, operatic and others, may be particularly 
recommended to those interested in such matters, 
But now’to our last quotation. 

“ How can any one say that Mozart composed his 
Don Giovanni? Composition !—As if it were a bit of 
cake or biscuit which one concocts of eggs, flour, and 





sugar !—It is an intellectual creation, the parts as well 
as the whole out of one mind and mould, and pene- 
trated by the breath of a life, the producer by no means 
experimenting and piecing together, and proceeding 
arbitrarily, but the demonic spirit of his genius having 
him in his power, so that he was obliged to execute 
what the other commanded. 

“Let any one try and produce something with 
human will and human powers that may be set by the 
side of the creations that bear the names of Mozart, 
Rafael, or Shakespeare. I know quite well that these 
noble three are by no means the only ones—but if 
others have been great as these, they surpassed 
common human nature in the same proportion and 
were as divinely gifted as these.” 

Fr, NIECKS. 





RICHARD WAGNER AND GERMAN ART. 
By Fr. NIEcKs. 


“ Or making many books there is no end.” This is 
at present especially true as regards books on Wagner, 
and I should not wonder were the curious to find 
that “ much study is a weariness to the flesh.” Not 
only has many a staunch partisan of the departed 
master been induced by an inner impulse to rush 
into print, but also an outer impulse has been brought 
to bear on the more sluggish and less enthusiastic to 
go and do likewise. Last March, a society of literary 
men and artists at Prague—‘ Concordia” is its name 
—offered a prize of twenty ducats for the best essay 
that would be sent in by the 1st of May on the 
subject of ‘Richard Wagner's significance for the 
national art.” Eight competitors came forward, and 
of them the prize was adjudged to Herr Ludwig Nohl, 
whose essay (“ Richard Wagner’s Bedeutung fiir die 
nationale Kunst”—-Wien und Teschen: Karl Pro- 
chaska) is lying before me. The author relates in 
the preface that at first work and illness compelled 
him to abandon the idea of taking part in the contest, 
but that finally, the temptation proving too strong, 
he put pen to paper, and completed the essay in a 
week. There was, however, yet another cause which 
conspired to withhold him from this congenial task— 
namely, the thought that it was especially the authors 
and artists who had met Wagner’s endeavours with 
coldness and even hostility, and that especially by 
them the master’s latest views and real problems had 
been little understood, and the sublime meaning of 
Parsifal almost wholly ignored. Taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances .in which our author 
found himself, we ought, perhaps, to forgive him the 
words which a dull peevishness suggested: “‘ Why 
throw pearls before swine?” But the wisdom and 
taste of recording them will certainly not be com- 
mended by any right-thinking person. 

To write an essay of seventy-seven pages on so 
difficult a subject in one week is, according to the 
result, either an admirable or a despicable feat. To 
write, as Herr Nohl has done, such an essay with no 
other material than that afforded by his little book, 
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“Gluck and Wagner, and the development of the 
musical drama,” must be characterised as an unpar- 
donable frivolity, a frivolity disrespectful to the great 
master, insulting to the public, and unworthy of a 
conscientious workman. Herr Nohl’s writings are 
much read bya certain section of the public, crowned 
heads have repeatedly and in various ways testified 
their approval of him and them, and even his enemies 
cannot deny that the author of “ Beethoven’s Leben,” 
“*Mozart’s Leben,” and innumerable other publica- 
tions, has considerable literary talent. Indeed, he 
writes always with ease and often with eloquence. 
But this ease and eloquence are to him fatal gifts. 
His ease urges him to a haste which allows him no 
time for thinking, and the music of his eloquence has 
so bewitching an effect upon him as to make him 
pursue sound forgetful of sense, 

The opening sentences of the essay in question 
promise well. “In reality there is no mational art, 
because art—like science and religion a product of the 
universal mind—soars altogether above the individu- 
ality of single peoples, and with its highest creations 
conquers in course of time all the cultured nations.” 
But our author thinks that more closely considered, 
especially from the historical point of view, “the 
question assumes a different aspect, and not only 
becomes very real, but even profoundly significant.” 
Let us cull two more passages which further develop 
this idea. “The middle ages did not really know, in 
our modern sense, the existence of different nations. 
As the Church with regard to religion, so the ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation’ with regard 
to politics encompassed almost all the cultured 
nations of the time, and the result of this double union 
was the essentially similar culture of the then civilised 
world. As the highest product of this at once real 
and ideal union is up to this day indisputably to be 
considered the Catholic mass, in which not only the 
actual Gesammtkunstwerk [the art-work in which all 
arts co-operate] aimed at and created by Richard 
Wagner is anticipated in the most ingenuous and 
natural manner, but also the Greek drama revived 
in a thoroughly specific form, and the mass_be- 
longed to the whole of Christianity.” I pass 
on without comment, not, however, because I agree 
with every statement in the foregoing remarks. Ob- 
serving that when after the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion the individuality of nations became more and 
more pronounced, this individualisation showed itself 
most distinctly in the art-work in which tone-speech and 
word-speech are combined, he goes on to say: “Indeed, 
in literature the nature and significance of our cultured 
nations is not more pronounced than in the hybrid 
formation, the opera; and its highest product, 
Richard Wagner’s musical drama, had to unite poten- 
tially all the really artistic excellences of the opera of 
the other nations in order to absorb that spirit which 
formerly as the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation ruled the world politically, and now begins to 
put an impress upon it artistically, the traces of which 
doubtlessly the future will exhibit. 





The supremacy, and not only the supremacy but also- 
the all-comprehensiveness of Germany and of Wagner, 
are the two chief points of Herr Nohl’s faith. He 
puts forward these doctrines with a simplicity and 
absoluteness that is really charming, being evidently 
convinced that no one, except a blockhead, madman, 
or villain, could for a moment think of questioning 
their tenability. The Germans have ridiculed a good 
deal, and with justice, the vaingloriousness of the 
French, and the self-sufficiency of the English ; of the 
ridiculousness of their own pretensions they seem to- 
be wholly unconscious. Sad though it be, the fact 
has nevertheless to be admitted, that even Germany 
and Wagner are not exempt from the law of human 
nature—error, imperfection, and limitation, cleave to: 
all within the pale of humanity. And even supposing 
Germany as a nation, and Wagner as a dramatist, to 
be foremost in our age, this would not imply the 
nullity of the rest of the contemporary world. France, 
Italy, and England, are still up and doing; and the 
Slavonic nations show every day more and more that 
their day is coming. Perhaps to-morrow we shall have 
to acknowledge the supremacy of one of them. More- 
over, it is well to remember that among the con- 
temporaries of Wagner were Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, Raff, Brahms, Gounod, Verdi, 
Rubinstein, and a host of other musicians whose 
existences are not blotted out by the existence of 
Wagner. To represent the latter’s works as the 
essence and synthesis of all that is best in the achieve- 
ments of the past and present evidences not insight, 
but blind bigotry. Wagner has created works of 
great beauty. Many have done the same before him ; 
many will do so after him. The beauty of Wagner’s 
works is different from the beauty of Mozart’s, from 
the beauty of Beethoven’s ; but it is superior neither’ 
to the one nor to the other. There is no such thing 
as absolute progress. What we call progress is 
change, for the most part simply a re-mixture of the 
old elements. These may, as it were, undergo a 
chemical transformation ; but the relative proportion 
of good and evil, of strength and weakness, is thereby 
little affected. A belief in the theory of progress is. 
one of the many delusions with which one generation 
after another flatters its vanity. The correctness of 
this theory granted, our superiority over all that has. 
gone before us follows as a matter of course. And 
the satisfied looking back, or, rather, looking down 
upon the long vista of the past affords so pleasurable 
a sensation, that naturally every reasonably-constituted 
member of society clings with all his might to this 
comfortable doctrine. 

But let us return to Herr Nohl’s essay. Ex- 
cepting about twenty pages at the end, there is. 
very little about Wagner in it. On the other hand, 
it contains a great deal about everything else—about 
the medizval world and the changes brought about 
by the Renaissance and Reformation, about the 
drama from its birth in Greece up to the present time, 
about the successive stages in the development of 
vocal and instrumental music, about the various. 
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efforts made in Germany to found a national drama 
and opera, about. ... But who could remember 
after one reading all the subjects touched upon (of 
course, very lightly touched upon—effeurés) in this 
survey of the social, political, religious, literary, and 
artistic history of the universe! In short, the essay 
is brimful of those concise, confident, prettily-turned 
general judgments, which are so trustingly received 
by the majority of readers—a dozen words settle all 
about the excellences and shortcomings of a period, 
half-a-dozen words suffice for a school, an epoch- 
making master is dismissed with a single word. 
True, the judgments do not tally with the facts, But 
what ofthat? Zant pis pour les faits. At any rate, a 
grateful public applauds. Think of the complexity 
of history with its manifold and often opposing 
tendencies, with its actions and reactions, with its 
progressions and retrogressions! Who, on beholding 
so bewildering a spectacle, will not welcome a guide 
who has the assurance to offer his services? But 
what is the outcome of Herr Nohl’s survey of 
universal history? He sweeps through every channel 
of thinking, feeling, and fashioning, and finds at the 
end of every course Richard Wagner towering in 
solitary greatness above all the rest. And how does 
our author answer the question as to the poet- 
musician’s significance for the national art? He 
does not answer it at all, his uncritical rhapsody 
leaves us as wise as we were. But judge for yourself 
of his manner of dealing with the problem. His 
concluding words shall also be mine. 

“With justice could Richard Wagner say of his 
days: ‘The morning of humanity is radiating!’ As 
no other he has helped to bring this about: he has 
in most noble works led the sun of existence to its 
zenith, and then allowed its light tranquilly to spread 
out over our life as a reflex of the eternal. And now 
only we understand the significance of his words: ‘I 
cannot comprehend the spirit of music otherwise 
than in love.’ Music was the daughter of the 
Church, it has absorbed the spirit of religion in all 
its purity, and now causes it to radiate back on the 
nations and humanity, blessing and renovating. This 
is the true and ultimate significance of Richard Wagner 
for German art.” 


REST AND WORK. 


“To everything there is a season,” says the Preacher, 
and now that schools and academies are closed young 
people are thinking only of rest and recreation, while 
those who are grown-up are seeking in one way or 
another to renew their strength, and prepare for coming 
work. Seeing that we have trained teachers, and that lan- 
guages, science, and art, are taught in an agreeable, nay 
attractive, manner, we hear less of schoolboys and school- 
girls “creeping like snails unwillingly to school ;” the 
rising generation is learning to enjoy both its work- 
days and its holidays. Children ought to have plenty of 
fun and recreation, for we live in a busy age ; and as they 
grow up they will find play-days few and far between. 
Work, however, brings its own enjoyment ; and, indeed, 
so fond of it do some persons become, that they never 
give it up entirely, but seek pleasure by change of occu- 





pation. Employments are rightly spoken of as “ perennial ' 
fire-proof joys.” Toanactive man absolute cessation from ° 
work is well nigh intolerable. If at this present moment we 
could find out what some of our best professional musi- 
cians who have laboured hard for many months past 
teaching and performingare doing, we should probably find 
them engaged in reading and studying for themselves, or 
devoting themselves to composition. Do not let us be- 
misunderstood. We donot mean that they work without 
ceasing, but that while enjoying themselves rationally and’ 
moderately, they still devote a portion of their time to: 
work. Mendelssohn furnishes us, indeed, with a striking 
example of a man who, in the midst of pleasure and 
excitement managed to originate and pen some of his 
finest thoughts. For example, in the year 1829, after his 
first and eventful London season, he went for a tour to- 
Scotland with his friend Klingemann. They went to see 
Holyrood Palace, “and I think,” says Mendelssohn, in 
one of his letters, “that I found there the beginning of 
my Scotch symphony.” Amid the distractions of the 
journey to Italy (1830-1), when, to use his own expres- 
sion, he amused himself “thoroughly and divinely,” he 
finished the “ Walpurgisnight,” the “‘ Hebrides ”—each 
in its first form—and managed to make considerable 
progress with the Scotch and Italian symphonies 

All great men have been industrious ; it must, however, 
be admitted that some have displayed energy during 
a portion only of their life. Rossini may be named as a 
prominent specimen. For very many years before his 
death he wrote very little indeed ; but we must not forget 
that by the time he had reached the age of thirty-seven 
he had written as many operas, and, indeed, at times 
showed remarkable activity. 

We propose now to glance at the lives of a few of the 
greatest musicians, and see how they valued time, and 
what a noble use they made of it. 

We begin with Handel. When quite young we read 
how he practised at night on his muffled clavichord, 
while the rest of the family slept. And the results of 
these nocturnal studies were seen when, in his seventh 
year, he had an opportunity of playing before the Duke 
of Sachse Weissenfels : for the members of the Kafelle 
and the duke himself were indeed astonished when the 
youthful prodigy tried the organ one Sunday after the ser- 
vice. Handel worked as industriously at his books as he 
did at music. His career at school was a most creditable 
one ; and, asa student at the university of Halle, he 
showed great diligence. When seventeen years of age 
he was appointed organist to the cathedral attached to 
the Moritzburg. His official duties were heavy, and at 
that time he was pursuing his studies at the university, 
yet he persuaded his schoolfellows to meet together on 
the two weekly half-holidays for the purpose of practising 
vocal and instrumental music. When in London, in the 
course of eight years he wrote for the Royal Academy of 
Music no less than thirteen operas and one act of AZuzio 
Scevola. Again, in the space of three years (1734-7) he 
produced six new operas, three of which, and the greater 
part of a fourth, were written in one year . In 1738, 
besides two operas, he wrote Sau/ and Jsrael in Egypt ; 
in 1741 the Messiah and Samson; and in 1748 Solomon 
and Susanna. In spite of blindness and the infirmities 
of old age, he continued to work till the end. A week 
before his death he directed a performance of the 
Messiah. 

Now let us turn to Haydn. _ His parents instilled into 
him from earliest infancy a love for cleanliness, order, 
and, above all, work; and throughout a long life Haydn 
never forgot how much he owed to them, nor did he ever 
abandon the habits acquired in childhood. Sir George 
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Grove, in his “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
says, “ Haydn was distinguished by industry and method ; 
he maintained a strict daily routine, and never sat down 
to work or received a visit until he was fully dressed.” 
When he was at Hamburg, studying with his relative, 
Frankh, we are informed that he spent nearly all his 
time in church or in school. And in old age, speaking 
of Frankh, he said, “I shall be grateful to that man as 
long as I live for keeping me so hard at work, though 
I used to get more flogging than food.” We read, too, 
that when studying at Vienna he was always busy ; and, 
indeed, for many years it is said that he devoted as much 
as sixteen and eighteen hours a day to music. Like all 
truly great men, the harder he worked the humbler he 
became. When an old man, he said, regretfully, “1 
have only just learned how to use the wind instruments, 
and now that I do. understand them, I must leave the 
world.” When seventy-four years old he commenced his 
last string quartet, but was unable to finish it ; he wrote 
—_ notes of music, and underneath them words to this 
effect— 


‘‘Fled for ever is my strength, 
Old and weak am I.” 


We now come to Mozart. Passing by his earlier years 
we first notice a letter from his father to Hagenauer in 
1766, Wolfgang being at that time ten years old. “ Every 
moment lost,” says Leopold Mozart, “is lost for ever ; 
and if I never realised befure how precious the time of 
youth is, I know it now. You know that my children are 
accustomed to work ; if they once had an excuse for idle- 
ness, my whole fabric would fall to the ground. Custom 
is an iron path, and Wolfgang has still much to learn.” 
So, like Haydn, this great musician was taught from 
infancy to be industrious ; and the long list of works 
composed during a short and troubled life shows that he 
was never idle. From Paris he writes to his father, in 
1778 :—“ It is no joke to give lessons here. You must 
not think that it is laziness; no! but it is quite against my 
nature. You know that I, so to speak, live in music ; 
that I am busy at it the whole day--planning, studying, 
considering.” A'though he wrote quickly he thought 
slowly. In the dedication of his quartets to Haydn he 
speaks of them as “ the fruit of long and painful labour.” 
Again, speaking to the conductor, Kucharz, at Prague, 
about Don Giovanni, he said, “1 have spared neither 
labour nor pains.to produce something worthy of the 
reputation of Prague ;” and again, “I assure you, my 
dear friend, no one has given more trouble to the study 
of composition than myself. It would not be easy to find 
a celebrated musician whose works I have not often and 
laboriously studied.” These are not the words of a 
boaster, but of one who worked, as Jahn says, “ the more 
zealously and the more earnestly in proportion as his 
genius surpassed that of other men.” 

In the last year of his life he wrote Zztus, the 
Zauberflote, the Requiem, two string quintets in D and E 
flat, a pianoforte concerto, the beautiful Ave Verum, and 
other works. Just now we spoke of Haydn writing until 
his strength failed him, and we have a similar tale to tell 
of Mozart. Before finishing the Zauderfldte he had 
become subject to fainting fits, which diminished his 
strength. But he worked with “restless eagerness” upon 
the Reguiem. His wife feeling that work increased his 
illness took away the score from him, but afterwards re- 
turned it to him when he felt a little better. The last 
fatal day arrived ; he had the flavour of death on his 
tongue—he tasted death. He could not write, but we 
read that “in his latest fancies he was busy with the 
Reguiem, blowing out his cheeks to imitate the trumpets 
and drums.”. Mozart had his faults, although these have 





been greatly exaggerated ; but we hope by these few 
remarks to have shown that at any rate he was not guilty 
of the crime of idleness. 

And there is one fact to notice with regard to Mozart. 
There is abundant evidence in his letters, and in the 
account of his life handed down to us, to show that his 
constant labours did not turn him into a morose man, or 
into one unable to enjoy the good things of this world 
whenever fortune put them in his way. As a boy he was 
full of fun, and to his last ‘day he was sociable and 
cheerful. 

And now we must speak of Beethoven. He, too, was 
taught in early life to work. He had not, like his two 
illustrious predecessors, a happy home, but he studied 
hard, for at the age of twelve we learn that he could play 
with force and finish, read well at sight, and play the 
greater part of Bach’s “Well-tempered Clavier.” When he 
left Bonn for Vienna his friend Count Waldstein wrote in 
his album, “ Labour assiduously.” This he did from that 
day till his death. We cannot quote any sayings of his 
with respect to his working habits, or, indeed, any 
remarks made by other people. His whole life was spent 
in composition. The number of his works is not so great 
as that of Mozart’s ; but the time he spent over them was 
enormous. Of this, indeed, we have sufficient evidence 
in the remarkable sketch-books which have been pre- 
served. Many of his ideas noted down on paper were 
never worked out. ‘Had he,” says Nottebohm, “ carried 
out all the symphonies which are begun in these books 
we should have at least fifty.” At the close of his life all 
that he had done seemed to him as nothing. “I feel,” 
he said, “‘as if I had written scarcely more than a few 
notes.” And again, “I hope still to bring a few great 
works into the world.” During the last five months 
before his death he wrote nothing ; but this was because 
he was forbidden to do so by the physicians ; if permitted, 
we are told, he would at once have begun to work. At 
the time of his death he was occupied with a tenth 
Symphony, a Requiem, Music to Faust, and an instruc- 
tion book for the piano. He was probably the hardest 
working musician that ever lived. 

And so we could go on adding illustrious names to our 
list. By noticing the patience and industry of the great 
composers, we may perhaps help to remove an idea not 
yet quite extinct—viz., that they passed their lives in sin- 
ful ease or selfish pleasure. The real truth is this—that 
they often sacrificed their comfort, their health, and in 
some cases even life. 

Of the musicians we have mentioned Haydn and 
Mendelssohn were perhaps the two who found most time 
for pleasure in the midst of their work ; and we know 
that their holidays were not idle days. The example of 
industry set by Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, ought to 
stimulate young musicians to fresh efforts; and these 
composers’ splendid achievements ought to encourage 
artists toiling on the roadto fame. After all, the hardest 
workers are the happiest men. “ Idleness,” says Burton, 
“is the bane of body and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, 
the stepmother of discipline, and the chief author of all 
mischief.” 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
VIENNA, August 12th, 1883. 
Four weeks having passed, the Hofoper re-opened on 
July 16th, under favourable circumstances. Hot as the 
weather was a fortnight ago, the right temperature for a 
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visit to the opera began with the first evening. No 
wonder that the house was well filled ; and so on, day by 
day: a good number being strangers who had come on a 
visit to examine Vienna and its inhabitants. As to the 
choice of operas, the manager and visitors are com- 
paratively indifferent, as it is sufficient for the latter to 
hear the singers, chorus, and orchestra; and to take a 
view of the interior of the house. Many of the singers 
are still absent; Gastspiele are quite common at the 
commencement of the season. This time, however, there 
was an exception. We had only two—Herr v. Reichen- 
berg and Fri. Regina Klein. The former is no stranger 
here ; and is engaged from autumn, 1884. He was heard 
as Marcel, hermit (Fvezschittz), Lorenzo, Ramphis, 
Walther Fiirst, Zacharias (Prophet), Gaveston (Weisse 
Frau)},and Rocco, taking the place of Scaria and Rokitans- 
ky, both being absent. The choice of his rdles speaks for 
his availability. Friulein Klein was for a long time in 
the Carltheatre as soubrette. Like Frau Materna, who 
wandered the same way, and others, the lustre of the 
opera was mighty enough for her to quit the jovial arena, 
and to encounter the trials of a more serious place. Her 
first experiments in Leipsic and Prague being en- 
couraging, she was anxious, on returning to Vienna, to 
give proofs of her assiduous studies and progress. She 
performed Margarethe (Faust), Leonore (7roubadour), 
Agathe, and Aida, enlisting critics and the public on her 
side. Herr Reichmann, formerly in Munich, and now 
one of our singers, entered on his new engagement in 
June, and continued in August with Count Luna (77ou- 
badour), Nelusco, and Ramphis. Herr Winkelmann, 
who likewise had his début in June, is still absent ; both 
will be valuable additions to our stage. Herr Broulik, 
who has still much to learn, was for the present the 
single Heldentenor ; Herr Walter, the lyric tenor, began 
late in August as Florestan; there is still to mention 
Herr Schittenhelm, a tenor for second parts, and Herr 
Peschier for fioritura singing (as Count Almaviva, &c.). 
His field being but small, it was fit to let him try to enlarge 
the circle of his réles. Faust and Georges Brown were 
the touchstones ; but the task was too hard, though he 
did not displease. With respect to Georges Brown, we 
have never heard since Roger a similar representation of 
that réle. The same it is with Fra Diavolo and other 
roles absolutely requiring French grace.  Friiulein 
Hermine Braga, of late often mentioned as Gast in 
Sweden and Russia, and formerly engaged only in smaller 
roles, is entering on a more ambitious path. Her Mignon, 
Carmen, Margarethe, Konigin der Erdgeister (Hans 
Heiling) were accepted with sympathy. Frau Papier, 
the best Orpheus for the present, again proved her talent 
as Amneris, Fides, and other réles ; we shall lose her too 
soon, for she is engaged for Bremen next year. Friiulein 
Lehmann is indefatigable in performing large and small 
réles—a real pearl for any manager ; since July 16th she 
sang no less than fourteen times. On August 31 another 
jubilee will be celebrated ; Meyerbeer’s Xodert was per- 
formed fifty years ago for the firsttime in Vienna. Since 
that time the opera has been heard here four hundred 
and three times. Thursday last the telephone was tried 
between the opera-house (where Aida was given) and the 
Rotunda in the Prater, where the electric exhibition is 
being held. The music, orchestral and vocal, was heard 
as well as a visitor by the way would hear it, sitting 
before a drawn curtain. Female voices, however, were 
heard the best; the higher notes and even the words 
were well understood. The Crown Prince himself and 
some Archdukes were on the spot, and took great 
interest in the advantage afforded by ‘one of the most 


Operas performed from July 16th to August 12th :—- 
Hugenotten (twice), Faust (twice), Mignon, Troubadour 
(twice), Gute Nacht Herr Pantalon (and the ballet 
‘“‘Melusine”) five times, Freischiitz (twice), Romeo und 
Julie, Aida (twice), Carmen (twice), Tell, Hans Heiling, 
Prophet, Afrikanerin, Wetsse Frau, Fidelio. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

THE reviewer of Herr Carl Reinecke’s Phalénes, in the 
March number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, said 
that the student would find in these ten easy pieces “ some- 
thing worth his attention.” There is, in fact, a great deal 
in them. The shortness of the numbers, and their sim- 
plicity of form and diction are to some extent misleading : 
many persons connect length and difficulty with what is 
good and classical, and are apt to despise small things. 
Herr Reinecke has given many proofs of his skill in writ- 
ing music fit for young players ; and in these pieces he 
has combined brevity and simplicity with good subject- 
matter and interesting treatment of the same. The two 
numbers (6 and 8) selected for our Music Pages are charm- 
ingly written. The first, in G major, has a simple and 
pleasing melody, with a flowing accompaniment. The 
second, in D major, shows originality in rhythm, and the 
equal division of labour between the two hands shows the 
experience of the composer and his acquaintance with the 
laws of double counterpoint. The other numbers are 
equally attractive: @ duobus disce omnia. 








Rebiews, 
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Cecilia: a Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse styles, 
edited by W. T. Best. Books IX. and X. (Edition 
Nos. 7109, 7110, each, net, Is.) London: Augener 
& Co, 

THE ninth book of this comprehensive and exceedingly 

useful collection of organ pieces brings a Scherzo by the 

editor. Mr. Best’s composition is pleasing, spirited, and 
highly effective. The thoughts flow with easy melodious- 
ness, and the resources of the king of instruments are 
utilised very cleverly and yet naturally. A minute 
indication of the stops and manuals to be used facilitates 
the proper interpretation of the composer’s intentions. 

We are sure that the organists who play this piece will 

remember the author kindly. 

The contents of Book X. are particularly rich. We have 
first an Andante by F. Benoist, entitled Przé7e, which is 
serene, devotional, and in the true organ style; next a 
capital, both solid and polished, Doudle Fugue, by J. L 
Krebs ; then an attractive Adagio, by Mr. Best, and lastly 
a short 770, full of vigorous movement, by Josef Rhein- 
berg. For those who are not familiar with the name of 
the first of these four composers, we may add that 
Francois Benoist, born on September Io, 1794, at Nantes, 
was appointed professor of organ playing at the Paris Con- 
servatoire on April 1, 1819, which post he held till 1872. 
His compositions comprise not only a considerable number 
of organ pieces, but also several dramatic works, and a 
Requiem. Among his pupils were Adolph Adam, 
Lefébure Wély, Edouard Batiste, Chauvet, Alkan aineé, 
Duvernoy, César and Joseph Franck, George Bizet, and 
Paladilhe. Of Johann Ludwig Krebs it is hardly neces- 
sary to say anything—the fame of J. S. Bach’s favourite 
pupil must have reached every well-trained organist. He 
was born on October 10, 1713, at Buttelstadt, and died 





wonderful inventions of our time. 


at Altenburg in 1780, 
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Ten Fantaisiestiicke, For the Pianoforte. By CARL 
REINECKE. Op. 17. (Edition No. 3351; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE ten pieces are called respectively : 1. Aquarell ; 2. 

Blumenstiick ; 3. Northern Song; 4. Canon; 5. Musical 

Box and Puppet Play ; 6. Reminiscences of the Leipzig 

St. Thomas Church ; 7, Little Rogue ; 8. Ballad ; 9. Love- 

lay; 10. Romance. Like all Herr Reinecke’s com- 

positions they are distinguished by grace, fancy, and a 

certain degree of poetical expression. They are in several 

keys, easy to play, and are effective alike for the purposes 
of teaching and amusement. 





Pianoforte Works. By JOACHIM RaFF. Nos. 16 and 

17. London: Augener & Co. 
A FURTHER addition to the series is made in these two 
numbers, each a characteristic specimen of the inventive 
powers of the composer. The first is a “ Berceuse” in 
E flat, simple in its initial theme and masterly in treat- 
ment. The second is a “Valse Impromptu” in D flat, 
bearing the distinguishing title ‘“ L’Espiégle.” Though 
somewhat Chopinesque in character there is enough of 
the individuality of Raff to make it interesting as an 
original piece. The two works deserve to be welcomed 
by all lovers of the advanced school of thought in piano- 
forte music. 





Select Pianoforte Works. By A. RUBINSTEIN. London: 
Augener & Co. 

A NOCTURNE in G, a Romance in B flat, and a Barcarole 

in A, all more or less well known to the students of 

Rubinstein’s music, complete the series of eighteen 

pieces. 

The Nocturne is a beautiful study, the Romance is a 
passionate outpouring, not altogether unlike Mendels- 
sohn, and the Barcarole, a joyous and crisp melody with 
a graceful arpeggio accompaniment, first proposed in the 
middle movement and continued into the end, thus form- 
ing a thoroughly representative example of the class of 
composition after which it is called. All the pieces are 
good, and the printing and engraving are models of their 
kind. 





Bourrée (No. 4), for the Pianoforte. By E. SILAS. 
106. London: Weekes & Co. 
MUCH may be said concerning the use of old-fashioned 
forms by modern composers. It may seem to be 
humiliating to have to confess that our present writers 
cannot admit a new rhythm or do not care to take the 
responsibility of employing new time measures. Certain 
it is that some regret is always awakened in the mind 
when a work like the present, so full of originality, and 
marked by the hand of genius is laid out on lines which 
owe little to their own merit, and much to the fashion for 
revival, Queen Anne furniture, Queen Anne houses, 
Queen Anne ornaments, and Queen Anne rhythms. 
These are reproduced at the present time in conformity 
with what is called zstheticism in taste. The mind is 
incapable of appreciating the value of that which exists 
and is developing ; it must therefore resort to that which 
is past and has fulfilled its mission. If we cannot 
originate the beautiful let us copy the ugly. Fortunately 
for us as musicians the patterns of the Queen Anne 
music are more graceful and charming than those of 
most other art works. Still, it would be a matter for 
sincere congratulation could it be found that modern 


Op. 





composers as clever and as original as Mr. E. Silas 
would turn their attention to the production of something 
more distinctly Victorian and not to the reproduction of 
forms and fashions that ought to be fossil. 





Mazurka de Salon. Pour Piano. Par P. TSCHAiKOWSKY. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THERE is a remarkably enérainant introduction in D 
minor to this clever piece of pianoforte music which 
augments the beauty both of the key and the subject of 
the theme proper. While it is by no means difficult in 
its passages the Mazurka is extremely fascinating and 
musician-like in idea and construction. 





Répertoire Populaire (Popular Library); Morceaux fa- 
voris pour le Piano. ParD. KRuG. Op. 78. Nos. 1 
to 6, each 2s. 6d. London: Augener & Co. 

THE task which the editor of this Répertoire has under- 
taken is one which will be fully appreciated by a large 
number of teachers and pupils. The first care of an 
earnest master is always to make the endeavour to en- 
gage the mind and the sympathies of those on whose 
behalf he is called upon to exercise his skill in teaching. 
The faculty of appreciating the subtleties of the poly- 
phonic combinations is one of development ; the power of 
recognising the charm of melody is inherent in all who have 
the gift ofa musical ear. Sequential phrases of tune appeal 
more quickly to the senses than the most clever contrasts 
of chords. It is, therefore, with the greatest wisdom that 
the compiler of a “ Répertoire populaire” selects a series 
of well-tried melodies as the themes for his self-imposed 
task. There is not likely to be any doubt about their 
reception. Melodies which charmed the parents are still 
likely to possess attractions for the children. Those tunes 
which survive the lapse of years must possess inherent 
merits, beyond the fact that they revive associations of 
which time has softened the asperities. How welcome, 
then, ought this collection to be. The “Carnival of 
Venice,” Reissiger’s “ Feen Reigen,” Weber's “Last Waltz,” 
Beethoven’s “ Sehnsucht’s Walzer,” and other like pieces, 
are always able to command a good reception for them- 
selves. In the present case they bring extra recommen- 
dations with them, because of the graces with which they 
are adorned—some clothed with elegant variations, 
others made the subject for pleasing and musical fantasias, 
all valuable alike for the purposes of study and improve- 
ment in taste, as for the special pleasure they offer as 
easy and effective show-pieces. ‘They are well worthy of 
becoming extensively popular. The series is to include 
some twenty compositions in all, of which nearly one-half 
have been issued ; and if the remainder, not yet ready, are 
equal in merit to those which have appeared, they will 
attain the object sought for them in their title. 





Recollections of Italy. Operatic Melodies, transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by J. A. PACHER. Revised and 
fingered by E. PAUER. 

THE melodies employed for the purposes of the present 

transcriptions are: (1) “Casta diva,” from Norma; 

(2) “Ate o cara,” from Puritani,; and (3) “Chi mi frena,” 

from Lucia. These are all which as yet have come to 

hand. They are exceedingly well done, and though not 
remarkably difficult, are so set out that they offer the 
most brilliant effect possible with the least exacting 
demands upon the skill of the player. It is intended to 
continue the series by the addition of other pieces. Those 
already named are the trio from Se/ésario, the aria 
“ Ernani involami,” and the trio from William Tell, 
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Seven Variations on the favourite French air, “ Char- 
mante Gabrielle.” For the Pianoforte. By GEORGE 
ONSLOW. Revised and fingered by E. PAUER. 
Price 4s. London: Augener and Co. 

THE melody, which is traditionally stated to have been a 
favourite with Henry IV. of France, is here arranged with 
a set of variations of an interesting and pleasing character. 
The introduction to the theme has all the charm of clever 
impromptu, and the several variations are marked by that 
neatness and pace which always distinguish the music 
of George Onslow. The marked fingering and the written- 
out turns and grace-notes supplied by Mr. Pauer add 
great value to this beautifully-printed edition. 


Scales and Exercises for the Pianoforte. By HENRY 
HERZ. Augmented and revised by JOHN FARMER. 
With English and French text. (Edition No. 8172, 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

FEw books of elementary instruction for the pianoforte 
are better known, or have exercised greater influence over 
the art of playing, than the famous collection of scales 
and exercises by Henry Herz. As the principles upon 
which its instructive exercises are based are still as 
powerful and as valuable as ever, the issue of a new 
edition, revised and augmented by Mr. John Farmer, is 
well-timed and likely to be welcome. Mr. Farmer’s 
experience is extensive, and his opportunities for knowing 
what is required for young people no less so; therefore, 
this new addition to the “ Harrow School Series” of pub- 
lications deserves a word of attention and encouragement. 
Every group of exercises has a note of explanation and 
directions for performance, in French and English, clearly 
and concisely stated. The method of fingering adopted 
is that in use abroad, so that the edition. will be available 
for a more extended use than it would were the English 
fashion alone adopted. Still, though it has been thought 
best to avoid a native custom in one respect, another has 
been observed to the further advantage of the book, 
namely, that it has been engraved with clearness, and 
printed in a manner which is at once pleasing to the eye 
and artistic in its general appearance. 


Drawing-room Pieces. By JOSEF LOw. Second Series. 
(Edition No. 5736 and 5737, price, net, Is. each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

OUR readers are already acquainted with the excellence 

of these adaptations forthe harmonium. The two most 

recent numbers are extracts from Meyerbeer’s opera 

“Les Huguenots,” the aria “In preda al duol un sogno 

ancor,” and the magnificent chorus “ La benedizione dei 

pugnali.” As arrangements they are by no means 
difficult, and they are certainly as effective as they can 
possibly be made. 


Légende pour Violon, avec accompagnement de Piano. 
Par H. WIENIAWSKI. Op. 17. (Edition No. 7495, 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

OF Wieniawski’s compositions this Op. 17 is the greatest 

‘favourite with violinists, and not only because it makes 

more modest demands on their technique than the others, 

but also and more particularly on account of the charming 
feeling which pervades it. The title, /égende, indicates 
to some extent the peculiar tinge of this feeling, to 
describe it satisfactorily by words is impossible. The 
piece opens with an Avdante (G minor,’}) full of dreamy 
melancholy, intense passion, and sombre brooding. It is 





followed by an Allegro moderate (G major, (}), wherein 


there is more light and active energy, but sadness, never- 
theless, remains the emotional key-note. A repetition of 
the opening Andante with .a coda of eight bars forms 
the conclusion. The character of the composition is 


throughout elegiac, and e/egy would have been as ap- 
propriate a title as gende, which latter, however, is 
preferable for a reason we have already pointed out. 
That so eminent a virtuoso as Wieniawski was wrote 
nothing but what is effective goes without saying. 
the /égende is superlatively telling. 


Indeed 


Album-leaf inc. By R. WAGNER. Arranged for Violin 
and Piano by F. HERMANN. (Edition 8699, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

WAGNER’S delicate little trifle is so well known that it 

needs no description. The arrangement in the present 

form will secure for it a new set of admirers. 


Two Duettinos for Violin and Pianoforte. Op. 135.. By 
Louis SPOHR. Edited by W. 5S. B. WOOLHOUSE. 
(Edition No. 8695, net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co, 

THERE never was a sweeter singer on the violin than the 
elegiac Spohr. Who has not at one time or other been 
fascinated by the mordidezza of that composer’s cantilena ? 
And, then, where do his cantilenasend? Is not his very 
passage-work vocal? No doubt many a violinist of me- 
diocre skill has often wished to play, and actually tried 
to play, the eighth or ninth concerto, but . . . Let us 
draw a veil, or rather a thick curtain, over the sequel. 
Now the two duettinos before us, which are charming spe- 
cimens of Spohr’s style, are quite within the reach of the 
violinists alluded to—No. 1, a “ Barcarole,” offers hardly 
any technical difficulties, and No. 2,a somewhat more 
exacting “ Scherzo,” may be mastered by dint of careful 
practice. 


Variations Faciles et Brillantes sur Pair anglais “ Home, 
sweet Home.” Pour le Violon, avec accompagne- 
ment de Piano. Par HENRI HARTOG. (Edition 
No. 7380, net, 8d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE title sufficiently describes the work. The well- 
known melody transposed to the key of A is set with a 
series of capital variations which at times delight the ear 
by their flowing phrases and elegant design. The 
variations are not only brilliant but they are com- 
paratively easy, and young players will be enabled to 
make a grand show, after mastering this arrangement, 
which will satisfy themselves and their hearers. 


Réverie pour Violoncello, avec accompagnement de Piano 
par EMILE DUNKLER. Op. 20. (Edition No. 7,676, 
net, Is.). London: Augener & Co, 


MR. DUNKLER’S aim was not very high. He wished to 
write a pleasing morceau de salon, no more. That he 
has succeeded will not be denied. His réverie is easy, 
melodious, and without any kind of pretentiousness. We 
are startled by no contrapuntal ingenuities, by no far- 
fetched harmonies, by no intricate rhythms—all is plain 
and straightforward, without malice or mystery. This 
signalement of Mr. Dunkler’s Op. 20 will suffice for the 
guidance of violoncellists in quest of something new. 
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Les Perles du Jour. For Violoncello and Pianoforte. By 
SEBASTIAN LEE. No. 12. (Edition 77017, net, 8d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

GOUNOD’s_ serenade, “ Dormez ma belle,” lends itself 
most willingly to an arrangement for the two instruments, 
and Mr. Lee has exercised good taste and judgment in 
his labours. He has united the voice part with the 
original violoncello obbligato so skilfully, that each pre- 
serves its distinctive character, though played on one and 
the same instrument; and the whole forms one of the 
best pieces in the collection of Les Perles du Jour. 





Love's Alphabet. Song. The Music by W. C. LEVEy. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE words of this song, by H. L. D’ARCY JAXONE, are 

quaint and good, and the music is not only well fitted to 

the words, but it is vocally written, and shows the hand 

of a genial and competent musician. 





The Flower of the Vale. Song. By Mary Car- 

MICHAEL. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 
A SONG with a true melody, well fitted to the voice. The 
change of time in the refrain is productive of a marked 
effect. The accompaniment is simple and good. 





Go, Happy Rose. Song. By P. R. BARCLAY. Price 4s. 
London : Augener & Co. 


HERRICK’s quaint and oft-quoted words have here found 
earnest and. effective setting as a song. There is an 
agreeable cadence in the measure, fitting order of melody 
to suit the voice, and an accompaniment with a smack of 
old-fashioned character to support the singer, and to suit 
well with the antique grace of the imagery. 





The Great Musicians. Edited by F. HUEFFER. Handel, 
by Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. Mozart, by Dr. F. 
GEHRING. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, & Rivington. 

HANDEL and Mozart occupy truly prominent places in 

the list of great musicians. The chief wonder to be 

expressed in connection with the present publication is 
that the biographies have not appeared earlier. It may 
be that the editor is more or less at the mercy of his 
contributors, and if he had any plan of publication at the 
outset that he has been obliged to alter it to suit the 
convenience of those who have assisted him in the under- 
taking. This may account for the somewhat erratic 
fashion in which the subjects appear one after another. 

It may also explain the wide intervals which occur 

between the issues of the several volumes. 

It may be asserted, however, in one respect, that the 
volume concerning Handel was worth waiting for. The 
story of the life and labours of the “‘ giant Saxon” is told 
in a genial and earnest fashion by Mrs. Julian Marshall, 
and although she has little or nothing that is new to 
offer, the old facts are most pleasingly laid before the 
reader. The introductory chapter, detailing the state of 
music in Europe in the period immediately preceding the 
birth of Handel, is most valuable to all who would desire 
properly to estimate the importance of the services of the 
subject of the memoir. It is impossible to conceal the 
fact that the sympathies of the writer are with Italian 


artists, and to Italy she would lead us to look for the source | y 


of that art in which Handel excelled. The familiar 


stories of his childhood and early youth, the commence- 
ment of his career in Hamburg, his quarrel with Matheson, 
his departure for Italy, his first visit to England, the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Music as the Opera 
was called, his career as manager of that establishment, 
his many operatic works, their characteristics and 
peculiarities, his oratorios, and his personal character, 
are all described with a vivid and graphic pen, without 
undue elaboration or a weakening of the interest by the 
adoption of a terse and turgid style. There are one or 
two matters which ought to be corrected, for instance, 
the statement that Handel wrote Muzio Scevola, when 
the third act only is by him. The date of his death was 
April 14th, at eight o’clock in the morning, not “before 
midnight on Good Friday, April 13th,” “ the anniversary 
of the first production of the Messzah.” There is little 
mention of the many “conveyances” Handel made from 
other composers, but this could scarcely be expected in 
a work designed rather for the general public than for 
technical musicians. On the whole the book is very 
readable and interesting, the facts are for the most part 
carefully stated and presented in an agreeable and trust- 
worthy fashion. 

The life of Mozart has been written by Dr. F. Gehring. 
The work is not divided into chapters like the “ Handel,” 
the author having preferred to tell his tale in a continuous 
form. There would be no disadvantage to this if a more 
copious index were supplied. That which exists is hardly 
elaborate enough to point out the mass of facts which has 
been collected. This omission does not detract from the 
merit of the work, but it renders the task of one who 
desires to use the book for reference somewhat irksome. 
The appearance of occasiona! German expressions also 
tends to confuse the reader unacquainted with the 
syntax of that tongue. The employment of certain words 
which have no like equivalents in English, such as 
“Academy” for “ Concert,” may possibly give the reader 
a wrong impression. This should have given the editor 
an opportunity for the exercise of his functions of super- 
vision. Nevertheless, the narrative of Mozart’s life and 
genius is told in a manner likely to create an interest in 
the book. It cannot be said that Dr. Gehring’s Mozart 
is the best memorial of the great composer that has as 
yet appeared, but it can be affirmed that it is one of the 
most acceptable for popular reading, inasmuch as the 
needful relation of technical points is not so much 
elaborated as to make the fascinating account of the life 
of one of the greatest musical geniuses the world has 
seen, tedious and wearisome. 








Conrerts. 


—@o— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

ON Saturday, July 28th, Mrs. Ellicott, the wife of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, gave away the prizes to 
the successful students in the recent examinations of the 
Royal Academy. The professors, Sir G. A. Macfarren 
(the principal), Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs. H. C. Banister, 
H. C. Lunn, W. H. Cummings, E. Fiori, A. D. Duvivier, 
W. Shakespeare, Walter Macfarren, Arthur O’Leary, 
Brinley Richards, A. Burnett, and A. Pezze, were 
present. 

Sir George Macfarren was able to give a satisfactory 
account of the Academy. The examination standards 
had been made higher than ever, and yet the pupils this 
time presented a higher average than in any. former 





ear. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in acknowledging 
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the vote of thanks to Mrs. Ellicott, spoke of the great 
strides which music had made in England during the 
last twenty years, and much of the progress he attributed 
to the efforts of the Royal Academy of Music. He 
referred to the successful production of two English 
operas, Colomba and Esmeraida, last season, as an impor- 
tant sign of the times with regard to native art. 
The following prizes were awarded to ladies :— 


Llewellyn Thomas Gold Medal, Alexandra Ehrenberg ; Sterndale 
Bennett Prize, Frances C, Smith. . 

Certificates of Merit (singing), C. Thudichum ; (pianoforte), 
A, Dyer, K. Isaacson, A. V. Mukle, L. Munster, F. C. Smith, 

Commendations (pianoforte), B. Cornish, E. Green, C. Lancelot, 
E. Latter, H. Pamphilon, M. B. Sanderson, G. Thomas. 

Silver Medals (harmony), R. Davenport; (singing), A. Ehren- 
berg, A, Issulden, E, Rees ; (pianoforte), C. Alexander, D. Bright, 
J. W. Buckland, A. Daymond, M. Devey, H. Gilder, M. Pope, 
E. Pound, E. Thompson ; (violin), M. Chetham. 

Commendations (singing), C. Cross, E. Thompson ; (pianoforte), 
M. E. Boyce, J. Corbett, A. Crang, E. Munster, A. Robinson, 
A, Samuelson, F, Tyers ; (violin), M. Hewitt, C. Waite ; (harp), 
F, Chaplin. 

Bronze Medals (harmony), B. Davenport, M. Gillington ; (singing), 
Misses Arnold, Bocquet, Booth, Brittain, Burton, Cookworthy, 
Dwelley, Eddison, Etherington, Fenn, Harrison, Hoare, Howard, 
McKrill, Payne, Pople, Reynolds, Rolls, Rose, Russell, Watkis ; 
(pianoforte), Misses Bull, Butler, Carper, Cox, Hampton, Horrocks, 
Lockwood, Pain, Robinson, Rix, Shaw, Stephenson, Young ; (harp), 
Jones; (organ), Green ; (sight-singing), Bull, Cantelo, Cox, Daven- 
port, B. McKrill, Mukle. 

Also commendations for harmony, 3; singing, 13; pianoforte, 
13; violin, 1; harp, 1; organ, 2; sight-singing, 22; sight-reading 
and transposing, 13. 

The following prizes to gentlemen :— 

Charles Lucas Medal, F. K. Hattersley; Parepa-Rosa and Fvill 
Prize, Musgrove Tufnall; Heathcote Long Prize, G. W. F. 
Crowther ; Santley Prize, Alfred Izard; Bonamy Dobree Prize, 
J. E. Hambleton. 

Certificates of Merit (pianoforte), Messrs. Croager, Crowther, 
Dace, Drake, Macpherson, Webbe, Wiggins ; (violoncello), Ham- 
bleton, Hann ; (organ), Briant. 

Silver Medals (harmony), Knott, Macpherson, Prout; (singing), 
Lewis, Tufnall, Williams; (pianoforte), Cullen, Kiver, Knott, 
Reddie; (violin), Richardson, Windeatt; (organ), Drewett, Lake. 

Commendations (singing), Fulkerson, Jay; (pianoforte), Mackway, 
Woods ; (violin), Chapman, Jones. 

Bronze Medals (harmony), Baker, Briant, Dancey, Hattersley, 
Izard, Lake, Metcalf, Wilkes; (singing), Barker, Copland, Cundy, 
Edwardes, Henry, Morgan, Thompson ; (pianoforte), Bennett, 
Dancey, Fox, Gwyn, Norton, Philpot, Smith; (violin), Hann, 
Newton, O’Brien ; (violoncello), Burton; (organ), Tonking, Wilkes ; 
(sight-singing), Cullen, Kiver, Richardson, Webbe. 

Also commendations for harmony, 2; singing, 5; pianoforte, 7; 
violin, 3; sight-singing, t4; sight-reading and transposing, 17. 


COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
AT a season of the year when London is said to be 
“empty,” several thousand persons attended the opening 
night of the Promenade Concerts on Saturday, August 
4th. The arrangements are very similar to those of last 
season. Mr. W. Gwyllym Crowe is again conductor ; the 
orchestra, including Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Mr. J. Radcliff, 
Mr. Howard Reynolds, and Mr. E. Howell, is an efficient 
one; and the vocalists engayed—viz., Madame Rose 
Hersee, Madame Enriquez, Madame Patey, Mr. May- 
brick, Mr. Maas, Signor Foli, and others, are old 
favourites with the public. It is unnecessary to describe 
in detail the concerts of the past month. The songs, 
ballads, and orchestral pieces, have been mostly of a 
popular character; and the audiences seem never weary 
of listening to well-known songs as “Home, sweet Home,” 
“Robin Adair,” “The Anchor ’s Weighed,” and others 
of a similar kind. Such pieces do not produce effect 
solely by their musical value ; they recall memories of 
past times and childhood’s happy hours ; and they will 
ever hold their own in spite of the great masterpieces of 








classical art. Mr. Crowe devotes the first part of the 
programme of the Wednesday concert to the performance 
of classical music ; and the large and attentive audiences 
on such occasions show that music of a higher standard 
is appreciated by many who have possibly neither the 
time nor the opportunity to hear the more serious concerts 
of the musical season. On Wednesday, August 8th, 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony was played, and Mr. 
Carrodus performed the same master’s violin concerto. 
The Fre¢schiitz overture, the ballet music from Gounod’s 
Faust, and the “Danse des Sylphes,” from Berlioz’s 
Faust, completed the classical selection. On August 15th 
Madame Frickenhaus gave a very good reading of Schu- 
mann’s A minor concerto, a piece that would not have been 
found in the programme of a popular concert a few years 
back. Mr. J. T. Carrodus played with his usual skill the 
Allegro from Beethoven’s violin concerto. Besides these 
pieces the first part included Cherubini’s Amacreon over- 
ture, the overture and ballet music from Schubert’s 
Rosamunde, and the same composer’s unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor, all of which were well played. Madame 
Enriquez, Miss Mary Lemmens, and Signor Foli, were the 
vocalists. The second part of the concert was miscel- 
laneous. 


Musical Potes. 


—o— 


VERDI'S Simon Boccanegra and Don Carlos, Massenet’s 
Heérodiade, and Boito’s Mefistofele, are on the programme 
of the Paris Italian Opera. A¢rodiade will be given with 
the following cast:—Salomé, Mme. Fidés Devries ; 
Hérodiate, Mlle. Tremelli ; Jean, M. Jean de Reszké ; 
Hérode, M. Maurel; Phanuel, M. Edouard de Reszké ; 
Vitellius, M. Villani. A French opera sung in Italian at 
Paris, by a company of artists of whom only one is an 
Italian (Mlle. Tremelli), what an incongruity ! . 

THE Parisian novelties of the next season are :—At the 
Opéra, La Farandole, ballet in three acts, by MM. Gille 
and Mortier, the music by Théodore Dubois ; 7adarin, 
opera in two acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, the music by Emile 
Pessard; and Sapho, by Gounod. At the Opéra 
Comique: Jo/i Gilles, opera in three acts, by MM. 
Monselet and Poise; and Manon Lescaut by MM. Gille 
and Meilhac, the music by Massénet. There are also 
rumours of the production of .Zozta/to, opera in five acts, 
by MM. Dennery and Gallet, the music by Massenet, at 
the Opéra, and of Déana, opera in three acts, by Paladilhe, 
and Poise’s Carmoisine at the Opéra Comique. The 
Theatre of the Chateau d’Eau will open the season 
1883-4 with Mermet’s Roland a Roncevaux. 

BERLI02’S Benvenuto Cellini was given for the first time 
at Leipzig on August 3. It had a most enthusiastic 
reception. Anton Schott took part in the performance, 
which Liszt honoured with his presence. All the critiques 
we have as yet seen are full of praise, and predict the 
popularity of the work. Benvenuto Cellini is superlatively 
original and exceedingly effective, but an adequate 
rendering requirés. good actors and a careful preparation. 

A MEMORIAL tablet has been placed on the house, at 
Vienna, in which the famous composer of waltzes, Johann 
Strauss, was born. This Johann Strauss must not be 
confounded with the operetta composer of the same name. 


DIRECTOR HOFMANN, of Cologne, intends to produce 
next season an as yet unperformed opera by the late 
Friedrich von Flotow. The chief parts in Der Graf von 
Gleichen will be entrusted to Mme. Peschka-Leutner and 
MM. Gétze and Meyer. If the opera turns out a failure 
it will not be for want of clever interpreters. 
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AMONG the unpublished works of the late Joachim 
Raff are said to be four operas. From another source 
we learn that he left two operas—-Die Etfersiichtigen, a 
comic opera in four acts, and Benedetto Marcello, a lyric 
opera. An important orchestral work, an Italian Suite, 
entitled Jz Siiden (In the South), which consists of a 
Barcarole, Policinella, Notturno, and Tarantella, will be 
performed at Professor Wiillner’s concetts in Berlin. 


The result of the twelve performances of Wagner’s 
Parsifal, at Bayreuth, seems to have been financially as 
well as artistically satisfactory. At any rate, the re- 
opening of the theatre next summer has been decided 
upon. The artists, who have formed a society under the 
presidency of Liszt, will give their services, as heretofore, 
most disinterestedly. 


OUR readers know, no doubt, that the Leipzigers are 
building a concert-hall more in keeping with the wealth 
and population of their town. From a notice in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik we gather that the building 
is advancing towards completion. Statues of Mozart and 
Beethoven are to adorn the front, statues of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, and Schubert, the sides, and probably 
statues of Mendelssohn and Schumann, the foyer. 


IN the second half of November, Pollini, the director of 
the Hamburg Theatre, will produce Rubinstein’s sacred 
opera, Sz/amith. Rubinstein is writing a one-act comic 
opera, which is to be performed on the same evening. 
According to one account, the libretto is by Felix Dahn ; 
according to another, by Ernst Wichert. The productive 
Russian composer is also at work on a trio. 


FROM August 23, 1882, to June 13, 1883, there have 
been given 237 performances of operas at the Berlin Court 
Opera House. The works performed numbered 56, and 
were by 29 composers. As many as 32 evenings were 
devoted to Wagner, who was represented by 6 works. 
Next came Mozart with 21 performances and 5 works, 
and after him Meyerbeer with 18 and 5, Lortzing with 
18 and 2, Bizet with 18 and 1, Weber with 16 and 3, 
Gluck with 11 and 4, Auber with 11 and 4, Verdi with 
9g and 3, Nicolai with 7 and 1, Beethoven with 6 and 1, 
Perfall with 6 and 1, Nessler with 6 and 1, Rossini with 
6 and 1, Donizetti with 6 and 2, Klughardt with 5 and 1, 
Brill with 5 and 1, Ambroise Thomas with 5 and 2, 
Goldmark with 4 and 1, Flotow with 4 and 2, Conradin 
Kreutzer with 3 and 1, Halévy with 3 and 1, Spontini 
with 2 and 1, Boieldieu with 2 and 1, and Spohr, 
Marschner, and Cherubini, each with 1, 


DR. HANS VON BULOW has returned to Meiningen in 
excellent health, and is expected to resume his artistic 
activity as a pianist and conductor next winter. 


AT Belzig, a small town in the Wittenberg district, a 
memorial tablet was lately placed on the house in which 
the composer Reissiger was born. The following words 
are inscribed on it with golden letters : “ Hofcapellmeister 
C. G. Reissiger, geb. den 31 Juli, 1798, gest. den 7 Nov., 
1859.” Vocal performances, in which 300 singers took 
part, a banquet, and a festive procession, celebrated the 
memory of the estimable musician. 


NEw OPERAS.—Der Trompeter von Sickingen, by 
Victor Nessler; Line Nacht in Venedig, by Johann 
Strauss (will be first produced at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stiidtischen Theater, Berlin); L’A/cade de Zalaméa, by 
Benjamin Godard (will be heard next season at Antwerp) ; 
Mazeppa, by Peter Tschaikowski (accepted for per- 
formance at the St. Petersburg opera); Azug Lear, by 
Cagnoni; dmea, by Giuseppe Anteri; Salambo, by 
Nicold Massa ; Baldassare, by Villate. 





THE Theatre Rozmaitosci (Variety Theatre) at Warsaw 
was on the 11th of June completely destroyed by fire. 
Another variety theatre, that of Boston, met the same fate 
five days afterwards. 

Mme. SEMBRICH, who has been engaged by the 
impresario Abbey for a six months’ tour in America, will 
receive for each of fifty-eight performances $1,500. 


DuRING the last months the world lost two distinguished 
flute players and .composers for that instrument, both of 
Vienna. Joseph Fahrbach died on the 7th of June, aged 
seventy-nine ; Franz Doppler on the 27th of July, aged 
sixty-one. The latter has made himself also a name as a 
composer of operas and ballets. His most successful 
works of this description are the operas //ka and Wanda, 
and his ballets Jz Versailles and Melusine. 

BERLIN will have a month of Italian opera, from 16th 
September to 16th October. Merelli is the zpresario, 
and Bimboni the conductor. The réfertoire promises. 
Rossini’s Semramide and Othello, Ambroise Thomas's. 
Hamlet, Halévy’s La Juive, and several operas of Verdi's. 


WE know so little of the state of the musical art in 
Belgium that the following programme of a Music 
Festival held at Ghent, although dating as far back as 
the 1st and 2nd of June, may not be unwelcome to our 
readers. ist of June: Overture, Un jour a’été, by 
Hanssens; Super flumina Babylonis, for chorus and 
orchestra, by Gevaért ; Artevelde’s geest, scene from 
the oratorio De Schelden, by Peter Benoit ; De Pacificatie 
van Gent, cantata by Waelput; Zriomfest, symphonic 
poem by Huberti ; Amor lex aeterna, lyrical cycle in six 
episodes, for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by A. Samuel. 
2nd of June: Choral Symphony, by Beethoven ; overture, 
Hamlet, by Stadtfeld; Aria, from Die Zauberflote, by 
Mozart; violin concerto, by Damrosch; Madrigal (@ 
capella) by Waelrant ; Aria from the Freischiitz, by Weber ; 
Arias from Cherubini’s Adencerages and Grétry’s Zémire 
et Azor,; Fantasia, Di tanti palpiti, by Paganini ; anda 
chorus by Waelput. 

THE King of Saxony has conferred an order on Capell- 
meister Carl Reinecke, of Leipzig, no less than the Rz¢/er- 
kreuz erster Classe des Albrechtsordens. 


THE Eastern Express of August 7th informs us that 
M. Adolphe Terschak, the eminent Hungarian flautist, 
lately had the honour of playing before his Majesty the 
Sultan ; the latter was so pleased with the performance 
that he conferred on M. Terschak the third class of the 
Médjidié. 

THE Bach Choir will give two concerts next season, on 
March 19 and May 14. Palestrina’s Mass “ Assumpta 
est Maria,” for six voices unaccompanied ; S. Wesley’s 
motett “ Exultate Deo,” for five voices and organ; a hymn, 
“Awake, my heart,” for bass solo, chorus, and organ, by 
Mr. C. V. Stanford ; and works by Bach, Mozart, and 
Schumann, are announced for performance. Mr. Otto: 
Goldschmidt will, as usual, be musical director. 

THE offices of the Sacred Harmonic Society have been 
removed to 12, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Mr. A. J. 
Puttick, the hon. secretary, informs us that the prospectus. 
for the ensuing season will be ready early in September. 
The valuable services of Mr. C. Hallé as conductor, and 
Mr. W. H. Cummings as assistant conductor, have again 
been secured. 

Mr. BARNBY will give a performance of Wagner’s Par- 
sifal, at the Albert Hall, this winter. Owing to its reli- 
gious character it cannot be given on the stage in this 
country. It will be performed without scenery, costumes, 
or dramatic action. The choruses will be sung by the 
Albert Hall Choir. ; 
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THE Gloucester Musical Festival commences on Tues- 
day, September 4th, with Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah. In the 
evening there will be a miscellaneous concert, the chief 
feature of the programme being a new choral work— 
“The Glories of our Blood and State,” by Dr. C. H. 
Parry. On Wednesday morning Dr. Stainer will conduct 
his new cantata, “St. Mary Magdalen ;” besides this 
will be performed Beethoven’s Mass in C, and anthems 
by Bird and Gibbons. In the evening Dr. Arnold will 
conduct his new oratorio, “Sennacherib ;” after this 
will come the Hymn of Praise. On Thursday Mr. 
C. V. Stanford will conduct his “‘ Elegiac” symphony ; 
this will be followed by the Redemption. In the evening 
there will be a concert, including Mendelssohn’s “ Wal- 
purgis Night.” The festival concludes on Friday 
with the Messiah in the morning, and the special 
nave service in the evening. The principal vocalists 
engaged are Miss A. Williams, Mlle. Avigliana, and 
Miss Mary Davies, Madame Patey, and Miss Hilda 
Wilson ; Messrs. E. Lloyd and Boulcott Newth, Messrs. 
King, Santley, and W. H. Brereton. Mr. Charles L. 
Williams will be the conductor, Mr. L. Colborne organist, 
and Mr. Carrodus leader of the orchestra. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. S.—Your friend’s suggestion to print tenor violin 
music a fifth higher, so that amateur violinists may be 
able to play a tenor part without knowledge of the c clef, 
is ingenious ; but as the difficulty of learning the use of 
the C clef is really not greater than that of the G and 
F clefs, it would scarcely be worth while to alter the 
established rule of writing for the instrument. It might 
prove a help to a few, but certainly a hindrance to 
many. You mention a score copy of Solomon with two 
viola parts, written in C clef on third line and C clef on 
fourth line. The two viola parts are so written both in 
the old and new editions of the oratorio. 


OPULAR PIECES from the Works of O/d French 


Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by 
E, Paver. 
JEAN BAPTISTE LULLY. (1633-1687.) 
1. Minuet in a minor. (Cadmus et Hermione, 1674.) 
2. Bourrée inc. (Phaéton, 1683 ) 
3. Canaries inc. (Ballet de Muses, 1666.) 
4. Gavotte inG minor. (L’Amour Malade, 1657.) 
MICHEL RICHARD DE LALANDE, (1657-1726.) 
5. Passacaille in c minor. (1690.) 
ANDRE CAMPRA. (1660-1744.) 
6. Passepieds inc. (L’Europe Galante, 1697.) 
JEAN FERRY REBEL. (Died 1750.) 
7. Passacaille in a. (Ulysse, 1703.) 
HENRI DESMARETS, {eGéag742.) 
8. Rigaudons in B flat. (Circé, 1694.) 
MICHEL PIGNOLET DE MONTECLAIR. (1666-1737.) 
g. Musette inc. (Les Festes de l’Eté, 1716.) 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN. (1668-1733.) - 
1o. L’Espagnolette inc minor. (Premier Livre, Troisiéme Ordre.) 
11. Les Papillons in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 
12. La Diligentein p. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 
13. Gavotte in D minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre. 
ANDRE CARDINAL DESTOUCHES. (1672-1749.) 
14. Sarabande in minor, (Issé, 1697.) 
JEAN JOSEPH MOURET. (1682-3738.) 
15. Bourréesin x. (Les Amours de Ragonde.) 
JEAN PHILLIPE RAMEAU, (1683-1764.) 
16. La Livri in c minor. (Rondo Gracieux.) 
17, Allemande in £ minor. 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. (1712-1778.) 
18, Minuets inc. (Le Devin du Viliage, 1748.) 
FRANCOIS JOSEPH GOSSEC. (1733-1629.) 
19. Tambourin in &, (Le Camp de Grand Pré.) 
ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE GRETRY. (1741-1813.) 
20, Gigue in £ flat. (Collinette & la Cour, 1782.) 


Quarto Volume (8299), price Two Shillings. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


cy** ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


WILLIAM BYRDE (1546—1623). 


Preludium. c. 

Pavana. S. Wm. Petre. Gc minor, 
Galiardo. G minor. 

Preludium. c. 


Galiardo. Mrs. Mary Bfownlo. c. 


Galiardo. a minor, 


Galiardo Secundo. Mrs. Mary 
Brownlo. A minor. 





Pavana. The Earle of Salisbury. a 
minor. 


Sellenger’s Ruund. c. 
‘The Carman’s Whistle. c. 


DR. JOHN BULL (1563—1628). 


Preludium. .G. 

The King’s Hunting Jigg. c. 
Pavana. St. Thomas Wake. Gc. 
Galiardo. St. Thomas Wake. c. 
Pavana, G. 


Preludium. c. 
Galiardo. c. 





Galiardo. G. 
Galiardo. pb minor. 
Galiardo. pb minor. 
Les Buffons.  c. 
Courante Jewel. c. 


ORLANDO GIBBONS (1583—1625). 


Fantazia of Foure Parts. A minor. 
Galiardo. a minor. 


JOHN BLOW (:648—1708). 


DR. 
The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin, a | 


minor. 
Preludium. G. 
Chacone I. G minor, 
Chacone If. F. 
Preludium, ¢. 
Almand I. a, 
Almand II. pb. 


The Queen’s Command. c. 


Ground I. £ minor, 
Ground If. G. 
Ground IIL. G. 
Prelude. c. 
Courante. c. 
Fugue. c. 


HENRY PURCELL (1658—1695). 


Suite I. G. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante, Minuet.) 

Suite II. Gminor. (Prelude, Al- 
mand, Courante, Saraband, Cha- 
cone, Siciliano.) 

Suite III. G. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante.) 

Suite IV. a minor, (Prelude, Al- 
mand, Courante, Saraband.) 

Suite V. c. (Prelude, Alma 
Courante, Saraband, Ce 
favor], Minuet, Riggadoon, 

ntrada, March.) 





Suite VI. pv. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante.) 

Suite VII. pv minor. (Almand, 
Courante, I., 11.) 

Suite VIII. F. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante, Minuet.) 

Ground. & minor. 

‘Toccata. A. 

Almand and Courante. a minor, 

Courante I., ll. Bb flat. 

Prelude. G. 

Overture. c minor, 

Overture. bv. 

Almand. BB flat. 


THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710—1778). 


Sonata I. Fr. (Andante; Adagio, 
Allegro.) 


Sonata II. & minor. (Andante, | 


Adagio, Allegrissimo.) 


Sonata V. sB flat. (Poco Largo 
Gavotta.) 

Sonata VI. ac. (Affettuoso, Presto 
(Gigue}.) 





Sonata III. G. (Preludio quasi | Sonata VII. a. (Presto, Andante, 
Improvisazione, Allegro, Minuet.) | Allegro.) 

Sonata 1V. pb minor. (Andante, | Sonata VIII. G (Minuet and 
Siciliano, Fuga, Allegro.) | Variations.) 


“ Herr Pauer’s selection from the works of the old English composers for 
the virginals and harpsichord is a volume which will delight the heart ot 
musical antiguaries. ‘lhe composers of whom illustrations are given are six 
in number— William Byrde (1546-1623), Dr. John Bull (1563-1628), Orlando 
Gibbons (1583-1625), Dr. John Blow (1648-1708), Henry Purcell (1658-1695), 
and Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778). This arrangement, it will be 
observed, is chronological, and it thus gives an opportunity of noticing the 
gradual development of instrumental composition in this country through a 
period of nearly two centuries, In the works of the earlier composers we 
find chiefly dance measures and variations, of which latter the ‘Ground in 
E minor’ (z.¢., ground-bass), by Dr. Blow (p. go) is one of the most charac- 
teristic specimens. Here a simple theme of eight bars only is varied in 
twenty-eight ways, the harmony being scarcely changed throughout. The 
amount of invention and resource shown in the embellishments is remarkable, 
considering the comparatively primitive state of music when the piece was 
written. ‘Io Henry Purcell a considerable space is justly devoted. ‘The 
selection from his works includes eight ‘ Suites’—a name, by the wav, 
which does not occur among the works of his predecessors. In these, as in 
many of his other compositions, we find a remarkable foreshadowing of the 
style of Handel, and it is scarcely too much to assume that the old German, 
who was never scrupulous about appropriating the ideas of others, took 
more than one valuable hint from the works of our countryman. In the case 
of Arne, on the other hand, it is easy to trace the direct influence of Handel. 
The greater part of the ‘ Eight Sonatas ; or, Lessons for the Harpsichord’ 
here reprinted might readily pass for a selection from Handel’s ‘ Suites de 
Piéces.’ It is not that passages are actually borrowed, but that the general 
character of the music shows unmistakably who was Arne’s model. ‘The 
sonatas are very pleasing music, but of no great originality. Herr Pauer 
has done his editorial work with great care, and has added marks of expres- 
sion which would have been useless on the older instruments, on which, as 
the editor remarks in his preface, no gradations of tone were possible beyond 
a very limited extent. All such marks are enclosed in brackets, the original 
text thus being not interfered with. The paper, printing, and binding of an 
elegant volume leave nothing to desire.” — Zhe Atheneum, August 7, 1880. 


Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


A BOOK OF MANUSCRIPT POEMS FOR 
SETTING TO MUSIC. 
Price 6d. 
Permission for use of words can be obtained from the Proprietors of the 
Copyright, Aucener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. 
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HE BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM OF 


E MUSIC, 136-137, Potsdamer Strasse, Berlin, W. Director: Xaver 

Scharwenka, K. K. Hofpianist. The Winter Season commences on 

October 4th. 
PRoFEssors : 

PIANOFORTE—Finishine Classes: Xaver Scharwenka. Higher Classes: 
Herren Albert Heintz, G. Michelsen, Philipp Riifer, Philipp Schar- 
wenka, E. Scheiffler, C. Schuler, A. Ulrich, L. C. Wolf, William Wolf, 
Frl. Sophie Fernow. Elementary Classes (under the supervision of 
Herr Otto Lessmann): Herren Hobbing, Pretzel, Schubert ; Madame 
Ferschke ; Frls. Harich, Hellmuth, Hirsch, Melcher, Seydell, Simon. 

VIOLIN AND TENoR—Finishing Classes: Herr Emil Sauret. Higher 
Classes: Herr Fritz Struss; Madame Marianne Scharwenka-Stresow. 
Elementary Classes: Herr P. Stange. 

VioLoNcELLo.—Herr Heinrich Griinfeld. 

OrGAN AND HarmMonium.—Herr Albert Heintz. 

Soto Sincinc.—Frl. Anna Lankow; Herr Otto Lessmann. 

RuHEToRIC.—Professor F. W. Jiihns, 

ComposiTion.—‘ Rudiments, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, and Instru- 
mentation,” Herr Philipp Scharwenka. 

Ensems.E PLtayinc —Herren Xaver Scharwenka, Heinrich Griinfeld, C. 
Schuler, F. Struss. 

PLAYING FROM ScorE.—Herr Philipp Risfer. 

History or Music.—Dr. Wilhelm Langhans. 

ITALIAN,—Sgra. Virginia Monta. 

Crass SinciInc.—Herr Otto Lessmann. 


In connection with the Conservatorium is the Seminary for Pedagogic 
and Methodic Pianoforte Playing, and practical training for the special 
development of pianoforte teachers, male and female. 

Admittance to the course of lessons, which are reckoned to occupy a 
year, can ‘only be granted to students who are not pupils of a pianoforte 
class at the Conservatorium. By an examination before the Director, 
the candidate must, however, show sufficient technical and theoretical 
rudimentary training. 

The Director receives applicants (from seven years old and upwards) 
daily from 9 to 10 o'clock a.m., and from 3to 4 p.m., for the elementary 
Pianoforte and Violin class. 

Prospectuses to be had from AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 
London, and from the Secretary of the Conservatorium, 136-137, Potsdamer 
Strasse, Berlin, W. 





ANTATA, “SENNACHERIB,” price 1s. 6d., 


~ composed for the Gloucester Festival, 1883. Oratorio, ‘“‘ AHAB,” 
price 3s., first performed by the National Choral Society, Exeter Hall, 
April, 1864. Motett, 23 Ps., ‘“‘THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD,” 
Price 1s. Motett, 4a Ps., “GIVE SENTENCE,” price 6d. By Grorce B. 
ARNOLD, Mus.D. Oxon.—Weexkes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, London, 
Orchestral parts may be obtained from the Publishers. 


UST PUBLISHED.—LA MAZURKA DE LA 
DUCHESSE, Caprice pour Piano. Par ALLAN GORDON CAMERON. 


2s. net. London, Novetto, Ewer, Co. 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 


— SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, 


Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s.; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. 
Cloth, 6s. 








A Fairy Opera. 


Paper, 4s. 


BOOK OF WORDS. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 
GLEE BOOK. Vols. 1. and II. Cloth, 4s. each. 


Part Soncs For PusLic SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each. 


SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 
SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ist Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &c., 1s. 

and Set. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, 1s, 

3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, ‘‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 

ath Set. Singing Quadrille, ‘‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and fuli particulars may be obtained on application. 


Harrow: J. C. Wicsge, Bookseller to Harrow School. 


Just Published. 
“CONGS OF THE BELLS.” Twelve Two-Part 


Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Epwarp OxenForpD ; Music 
by Franz Ast. Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. Price 1s. net. 


METHVvEN, Simpson, & Co., Dundee. Patey & WiLLIs, London. 


| aes EDOARDO. Organ Sonata in c sharp 


minor. Price, net, 5s. To be had of AuGENER & Co., Newgate 
Street and Regent Street. 


\ K J7ANTED, an Experienced Traveller for a Music 


’ Publishing Firm. Must have good references and be well ac- 
quainted with the country music trade.—Address, stating particulars to 
M. P., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS.—The following 
Music is more particularly suitable for performance at the 
breaking up of Schools, or at Musical Parties :— 





s. a. 
gogo ABT, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkappchen). For net. 
Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with wean § accompaniment and Recitation (ad /id.). 

ore. 


Mm Gti ofitlee, Lebiccen. og: ® 
9040a —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo ... oe ove °o 6 


— Cinderella (Aschenbridel). For Soprano and Alto 
Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment and Recitation (ad /d.). Vocal Score. E. 

9041a ——_ Forthe same, Book of Words, containing Recitation and 

Words for Music. 12mo pen ote dos oe ea 
9042 —— Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) for Soprano 
and Mezzo-Soprano Soli and Chorus of Female Voices, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad 4d.). Vocal 
Score. E. ... vod se se lise ‘os one 
9042a —— Forthe same. Book for Recitation 


9043 —— The Hermit’s arp Cantata for Female Voices. 
Written by Edward Oxenford ... & ove woe «oe (2/0 
9044 —— Riubezahl. A Cantata for Soprano and Alto Solos 
and Choruses of Female Voices, with Pianoforte. 
Connected by Declamatory Recitations. Op. 593. En- 
glish Version, from the German of Hermann Francke 


go4t 


Ww 
° 


~ 


(after Musdus), by W. Grist. Vocal Score .. - 3 0 
9044a—— Forthesame. Bookof Words. 12mo .. oo « '@. 6 
9045 —— The Golden Link, A Cantata for Ladies’ Voices, 

Written by Edward Oxenford. Vocal Score vi om & © 
9241 HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony. Arranged in G major fo 

: Treble Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments. Full 

Score and Complete Parts oe oge eee ose mm & © 

9241a —— Vocal Partstoditto ... pe °o 4 


(The Toy Instruments for tuning to be had of the Publishers.) 


goso POISE, M.F. Little Christmas. A Village Legend, 
for Ladies’ Voices, Adapted by W. Chalmers Masters ... 2 
gosoa,—— Book of Words 65. am se en ai ie 
g0s2 REINECKE, C. Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad 
4ib.). Vocal Score. E.... vee in oes ian ye 
g052a —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation and 
Words for Music. 12mo o90 ooo, 000 coe m © 6 
9053 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dorn- 
réschen). For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or 
Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Re- 
citation (ad 446.). Vocal Score. E. ; ees “ ae 
9053a@ —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. t2mo ... “ee coe ma a @ 6 
Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). For Mezzo-Soprano 
and Soprano Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad /1d.). 
Vocal Score, E. ... ae nae yeaa ove aw § 0 
9054a—— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo .., oon oe ee 
9055 —— The Enchanted Swans (Die Wilden Schwine). 
For Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (with Harp, 2 Horns, and Cello 
ad lib.). VocalScore.. ss ee ry He es 
9055@ ——For the same. Book of Words, 12mo ee HA ie 
9056 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Soli, and Chorus of Female Voices. Op. 170. 
Vocal Score ee 3 na ve Pe oe 
9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Cantata 
for Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment, and 
acting Characters. Vocal Score with complete Words. E. 
9155 —— The Daughter of Jairus, Cantata, for Soprani 
and Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, wi 
Pianoforte accompaniment. Vocal Score. E, .. .. 1 0 
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London: Novge.io, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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ANDEL-ALBUM.—Containing Extracts from 


Instrumental Music by HANDEL, now rarely performed. The 
—— Tunes, Marches, and other Incidental Music from the Italian 
ras ; Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments; Organ and 
rpsichord Music ; Oboe Concertos ; Grand Concertos ; Water and Fire 
Music, &c. Arranged from the Scores for the Organ by W. T. Best. 
BOOK I. (87572), net, 1s. 
1. March from the Opera “‘ Rinaldo.” 
2. March from the Opera ‘‘ Giulio Cesare.” 
3. Dance of Spectres: Introduction to the First Act of the Opera 
4. Sinfonia da Caccia, from ditto. [“Admeto. r 
5. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ - al 
6. Minuet from the Over tureto the Oratorio “ Joseph 
7. Prelude from the Second Act of the Opera “ ‘Agrippina. 
8. Arietta from the Second Act of ditto. 
9. Sinfonia (with Trumpet solo) from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi. 
to, March from the Opera “* Partenope,” 
11. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “‘ Partenope 
12, Sinfonia from the Second Act of the Opera “* Alessandro.” Preceding a 
Series of Recitatives,) 
13. Fuga, From Six Petites Fugues for the Harpsichord. (No, 4.) 


BOOK II. (87574), net, 1s. 
14. March from the Oratorio of ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus.” 
15. Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera ss Scipione. x 
16. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ottone.” 
17. Musette from the Second Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello. 
18. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Oratorio ‘‘ Alexander Balus.” 
19. Minuetto from the 5th Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
20. Hornpipe from the Water-Music. 
21. Bourrée from the Fire-Music. 
22. Allegro from the Fire-Music. 
23. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “‘ Lotario, 
24. Fuga from the Second Oboe Concerto. (Also Six = a the Organ, 


No. 3.) 
BOOK III. (8757c), net, 1s. 

25. March from the = “ Riccardo,” 
26. Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ Almira.” 
27. Allegro from the Water-Music. 
28. Adagio and Fuga from the 9th Solo, Sonata. 
29. Triumphal March from the Opera “ Scipio.” 
30. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera “ Lotario.” 
3t. Arietta from the Second Act of the Gye‘ * Rodrigo.” 
32. Gavotte from the Opera “‘ Alcina.” 


BOOK IV. (87574), net, 1s. 
33- Chorus from the Last Act of the Opera “ Alcina.” 
34. Tamburino and Final Chorus from the Opera “ Alcina.” 
35- Passacaille from the 7th Suite de Pieces for the Harpsichord. 
36. Fuga. From Six Organ Fugues. (No. 1, in G minor.) 
37. Courante from the Overture to the pera * Scipio.” 


BOOK V. pine net, 1s, 
38. Concerto for Stringed Instruments, with Horns and Oboes. 
39. Pastoral Symphony from the Oratorio “‘ The Messiah.” 
40. Andante from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 
4t. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Arminio.” 
42. Finale to the Third Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
BOOK VI. (8757/), net, 1s. 
43- Bourrée from the 7th Organ Concerto. 
44. Arietta. “‘ Vieni, O cara!” from the Opera “ Agrippina.” 
45. Fuga from the 4th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 
46. Rigaudon from the Overture to the Opera *‘ Ariodante.” 
BOOK VII. (87576) net, Is. 
47. Passacaille from the Opera ‘* Rodrigo 
48. Finale to the Water-Music. 
49. Air from the Tenth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
so. Chorus, *‘ Their sound is gone out into all lands,” from the Oratorio 
“The Messiah,” 
St. ~—.. with Organ obbligato, from the Oratorio ‘‘Il Trionfo del 


BOOK VIII. (87574), net, 1s. 
52. Sarabande from the Overture to the Oratorio * Theodora.” 


53» Chorus, “I! Nume vincitor trionfi,” from the Oratorio “‘ La Resurrezione.” 


54. Fantasia in c major, from the Harpsichord Lessons. 
55. Gloria Patri from the Psalm Dixit Dominus. 
BOOK IX. (87572), net, 1s. 
56. Musette, for Stringed Instruments and Flute, from a Masque. 
57- Presto, from the Fifth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
58. Minuet from the Ninth Organ Concerto. 
59. Passacaille from the Fourth Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello, 
60. March from the Opera ‘‘ Deidamia.” 
61x. Final Chorus from the Opera “ Silla.” 
BOOK X. (87574), net, 1s. 
62. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera * Me '* Amadigi.” 
63. Final Chorus from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi 
64. Courante from the Suite de Piéces in G major. (Second Collection.) 
65. Fuga in B minor, from Six Organ F fugues. (No, 4. 
66. Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Tolomeo.” 
BOOK XI. (87572), net, 1s. 
67. Siciliana from the — Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
68. Finale to the Eighth Organ Concerto. . 
69. Final Chorus from the Opera of ‘* Teseo.” ° 
70. Minuet from the Second Oboe Concerto. 


Handel-Album, by W. T. Best (continued). 
BOOK XII. (8757), net, 1s. 

72. Air “‘ Pensa a serbarmi” from “‘ Ezio.” 

73. Overture to the Opera “‘ Giulio Cesare.” 

74. Introductory Chorus from the Opera “ Giulio Cesare.” 

75. Bourrée from the 8th Solo Sonata. 

76. Gigue from the Suite de Piéces in G minor. 


BOOK XIII. (87577), net, 1S. 
77. March from the Opera of ‘* Floridante.” 
78. Introduction and Chaconne from the rrth Grand Concerto for Stringed 
Instruments. 
79. Final Chorus from the Opera of ‘‘ Tamerlano.” 
80, Overture to the Second Act of the Opera ‘* Amadigi.’ 
81. Duet and Chorus, * * Joys, in gentle trai appearing,’ from the Oratorio 
of “‘ Athalia.” 
BOOK XIV. (87570), net, rs. 
82. Minuet from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 
83. Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Sosarme.” 
84. Allegro from the Water-Music. 
85. Minuetto from the Water-Music. 
86. Prelude to the Anthem “‘O praise the Lord, ye Angels of His.” 
87. Choral Fugue from the Anthem ‘‘ The King shall rejoice.” 


BOOK XV. (8757/), net, 1s. 

88. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Rodelinda.’ 

89. Final Chorus from “ Flavio.” 

go. Overture to the 2nd Act of “‘ Admeto,” 

gt. Siciliana from the Fire-Music. 

gz. Allegretto from the Overture to ‘‘ Pastor Fido.” 

93- Chorus: * Hymen, fair Urania’s son,” from the Oratorio of ‘* Alexande 


Balus.” 
BOOK XVI. (87579), net, 1s. 
94. Overture to the O ra of ** Semele.” 
95. Air “‘ Ombra mai fu,” from the Opera of ‘‘ Serse,” 
96. Introduction and Fugai in F sharp minor, from the 6th Suite de Piéces. 
97. Air (in D) from the Overture to the Opera “ Ariadne,” 


BOOK XVII. (87577), net, rs. 
98. Overture to “‘ Atalanta.” 
g9- Chaconne with Variations (Harpsichord Lessons). 


ROOK XVIII. (87575), net, 1s. 

100, Introduction and Opening Chorus, “Ye Sons of Israel, ev’ry tribe 
attend” (Joshua). 

rot. Sinfonia to ‘‘ Berenice.” 

102. Overture to “ Alcina.” 


BOOK XIX. (87574), net, 1s. 
104. Allegro Maestoso (Water-Music). 
105. Sarabande (Third ‘Trio Sonata). 
106, Polonaise (Third Grand Concerto). 
107. Allegretto giocoso (Water-Music). 
108. Introduction and Allegro (Third Oboe Concerto), 
BOOK XX. (8757z), net, 1s. 
tog. Allegro Fugato (Ninth Organ Concerto), 
110. Andante (Overture to “‘ Faramondo”),. 
111. Overture (Giustino). 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; also Foubert’s Place 
Regent Street. 
OY SYMPHONIES AND DANCES, ETC. 
FOR TOY INSTRUMENTS. 


BISCHOFF. Op. Kinder-Sinfonie. Pianoforte, 2 Violins, £ s. @. 


Violoncello, aa Toy Instruments ... oe «- O12 0 
CHWATAL. Op. 193. Eine heitere Schlittenpartie. A Musical 
Joke for Plano Duet and Toy Instruments 0 80 
DURST. Op. 24. Laggan Klange for Violin, Pianofort, 
and Toy Instruments .. oro 
GRENZEBACH. Op. s. Waltz for Pianoforte and 8 Toy 
owe o40 
oF: 6. Melly-Landler for Pianoforte and 8 Toy Instruments o 3 0 
HAYD JOS. Toy Symphony for 2 Violins and Violoncello, or 
Piano, and 7 Toy Instruments. Score and Parts(7109) net o 1t oO 
—— Ditto for Pianoforte Duet and 7 Toy Instruments... °70 
LACHNER, I, Toy Symphony for Pianoforte Solo, 9 sta In- 
struments, and String Quartet... ee ove wow £ C6 
—— The same for Pianoforte Duet and ditto eco r 40 
—— The same for Pianoforte Solo and 9 Toy ~enene (without 
Strings) . a - ws O14 6 
—— The same for Pianoforte Duet and ditto 017 6 
MEYER, H. Op. 5. Carnevals-Marsch. For Piano, 2 2 Violins, 
Violonceilo, and 7 Toy Instruments 013 0 


OFFENBACH. Concerto for Pianoforte and "Toy Instruments... o 6 ° 
ROM BERG. Op. 62. Toy Symphony for 2 —— and pene or 
Pianoforte, and 7 Toy Instruments... - °o 80 
—— The same, arranged as a Piano Duet ane ° 60 
SCHULZ-BEUTHEN, H. Op.1r. Kinder- Sinfonie, for Piano 
Duet os a3 7” Instruments. Full Score, 5s. ; Piano Score, 


WwALLt LENSTEIN, “Op. Kinder-Sinfonie for Pianoforte and 
i Toy Instruments, with 2 Violins and Violoncello ad did. .. 0 9 © 
nstruments to Haydn’s, Romberg’s, or Wallenstein’s Sym- 
phony, and to Meyer’s Carnevals-Marsch, to be —: at the 
set, net ... ove riz 6 
Those to Grenzebach’s Waltz or Landler owe aa a ee 





71. Simfomia from the First Act of the Opera “ Poro.” 


Those to Schulz-Reuthen’s Symphony, net... eve eve wo 220 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 


Collection of Pianoforte Pieces comprising Christmas Music—Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love Songs—Soldiers’ 
— and Caieccd tenon maaan. Hymns—National Melodies—Dances of the Olden Time—National 
Dances and Modern Dances—many of them composed for this Work, 


Selected, Edited, and Partly Arranged by 


Ec oes. 


Pm Wm RR. 


With Illustrations by Eccena and Lasy, and Poetical Quotations by H. W. Dutcken, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS:— 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Chorale. J. S. Bacu. God rest you, merry Gentlemen 
Carol). 


Lullaby. (Coventry My:teries.) (Carol). 
Chant de Noél (1640). German Christuias Song. 
Noél Bourguignon (1701). Christmas Carol, Fr. STEINBACH. 


Noél Maconnais (1720). 
PASTORALS. 


Pastorale. CorgLLI. Shepherd’s Song. J. Haypn. 
Pastorale. J. S. Bacu. 
Pastorale. G. F. HANDEL, mond.” F, ScHUBERT. 


La Villageoise, Rondo. J. Pu. Nocturne Pastorale. J. Fiecp. 


RamBAu. Le Ranz des Vaches. G, Rossin1; 


HUNTING SONGS. 


The King’s Hunting Jig. JoHN BuLu. 

The Hunt. J. Haypn. 

Selection of Celebrated Hunting Songs and Choruses, 
La Chasse du jeune Henri. H,. E. Méaut. 
Jagd-Scene. J. RHEINBERGER. 


LOVE SONGS. 


Love Song (1284). GuiLLaume p& MAcHAuD. 

Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp Grar von WoLKENSTE 
Love Song. J. Haypn. 

To the Distant Beloved. L. vAN BReTHOVEN,. 

Adolar’s Romanza. C. M. von Wauer. 

Du bist die Ruh. F. Scuurerr. 

Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. F. MenpetssOHN-BARTHOLDY 
Altd hes Liebeslied. C. ReiIneckR. 

Sweet Remembrance. J. Liw 

First Love, E. RoMMEL. 


MILITARY LIFE. 


Lager Scene. V. LACHNER. 
ick Step. E, Paver. 
Cavalry March. C. Witueem, 
Mollwitz March. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. 
Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Songs. 


PATRIOTIC HYMNS. 
God Save the Queen. 





Belgian Hymn 


Rule Britannia. Dutch Hymn. 
Austrian Hymn. Danish _—. 
Die Wacht am Rhein. Swedish Hymn 


Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. La Marseillaise 
Prussian Hymu. Partant pour la Syrie, 
Russian Hymn. Pio IX. 

Polish Hymn, Spanish Hymn. 


NATIONAL MELODIES. 


ENGLISH.—In my Cottage ; Sweet smells the Brier ; O how shall I in 
Language weak; I have a silent Sorrow Pretty Polly Oliver; The 
British Grenadiers. 

SCOTTISH.—Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town ; The Braes of Balle- 
dine; Auld Robin Gray; Loch-na-Garr ; She rose and let me in; On 
Bothwell Banks. 


Shepherds’ Chorus, from ‘* Rosa- 


NATIONAL MELODIES—(continued). 


IRISH.—The Moreen; The Dandy; Savournah Deelish; St. Patrick's 
Day ; Speic Gailleanac ; Melody in a major. 
WELSH.—The Ash Grove; The Sweet Melody ; The Melody of Mona ; 
| The March of the Men of Glamorgan. 
| GERMAN.—O, Tannenbaum; Es kann ja nicht immer so bleiben; Will- 
kommen o seliger Abend ; Herzig’ Schatzerl; Auf der Alm; Wohlauf, 
noch getrunken, 
| SWEDISH.—Na 6d mjunka; Min Far war ; Karin ; Wedding March. 
. NORWEGIAN.—Melody in p minor ; Allegro in F major; Melody in a 
minor; Allegretto in G minor. 
RUSSIAN.—Melody iu a major ; Schéne Minka ; Dreigespann ; Russian 
Gipsy Air ; The Nightingale ; The Red Sarafan. 
POLISH.—Spring Song: Melody in 8 flat major; The Young Maiden; 
eeay in A major; Melody in F sharp minor ; Kujawiak. 
BOHEMIAN.—Melody in b flat major ; Melody in & flat major, Melody 


in c major. 
HUNGARIAN.—Melody in G major; Melody in £ flat major ; Melody 
in G minor. 
FRENCH. —Je suis Lindor; Lison dormait ; Une figvre briilante; Le bon 
vieux temps ; Délice de la vie ; Rendez-moi ma patrie. 
ITALIAN.—O Sanctissima ; La bella Rosina; La Carolina; La Partenza ; 
Tic e toc: La Stella dell’ Arena. 
SPANISH.—Melody ia c major ; Andantino in a minor. 
PORTUGUESE.—Melody in G major ; Andantino in a flat major. 
DANISH.—Tove Lille; Ridder Brynning; Sveai Vonod; Dronning 
Dagmars Dod. 


DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 


English Dance (1577) ; Cebell (PuRcELL) ; Pavane ; Passepied ; Sarabande 

TANDEL, CorELLI, MattHeson); Chaconne; Gaillarde; Gavotte 

(English, Italian, and French) : Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue ; 
Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets, 


NATIONAL DANCES. 


Country Dances.—(Sir Roger de Coverley—Speed the Plough—The De’i! 
among the Tailors.) Avgloise. Lancers. College Hornpipe. High 
fand Dances.—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan a 
Drover.) Scotch Reels.—(Miss Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side 
Lasses—John Cheap, the Chapman.) /rish ¥igs.—(Norah Creina—The 
Irish Washerwoman—St. Patrick’s Day—Garry Owen.) cossaises 
(1 to 6); Monferine ; Dance of the Savoyards; Tarantella; Fandango ; 
El Zapa Teado; Jaleo de Xeres; German Valses (1 to 6); Swiss Valse— 
Austrian Valse ; Styrian Valse ; Galop; Bohemian Dance (Redowak). 
Polish Dances.—(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak.) Russian Dances. 
(Cossak—Vivace, in p minor—Allegretto, in G major—Ziganka.) Ao/- 
davian Dance. Servian Dances (1 and 2). Roumanian Dances 
(Hora Senti le—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ Dance.) Hungarian 
Dances (1 to 3). Danish Dances:—(Dands fra Tur§—Taprisér Amager- 
Dands—Totiiur.) Swedish (Allegro in p—Totuur—Firtuur). MNorwe- 
gtan Reels,—(Allegretto in a—Springdans.) Lapland Dance Melodies 


(1 & 2). 
MODERN DANCES. 


12 Landler, with Appendix. V. LACHNER. 

| Valse Brillante. M. Moszkowsk1. 

Mazurka. X. SCHAKWENKA, 

Polka. J. Low. 

| Drawing Room Quadrille and Galop. E. Paugr. 











Quarto, bound in eloth, gilt sides and edges, price One Guinea. 





“** The Family Gift Book’ is the title of one of the most comprehensive musical publications ever presented to the world under a single cover. It isa 
collection of pianoforte pieces, comprising Christmas music, pastorals, hunting songs, love songs, soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, patriotic hymns, national 
melodies, dances of the olden time, national dances, and modern dances. ‘The several sections spoken of above have been worked out with the greatest 


taste and judgment, and are creditable alike to the eclectic and antiquarian 


wer of the compiler. 


“‘The ‘Christmas music * has specimens of English and German carols, lullabies, and chorales; the ‘pastorals’ comprise all the best known and most 
admired among the compositions of Handel, Bach, Corelli, and others; the ‘hunting songs’ are no less comprehensive ; the ‘love songs’ commence 


with the ancient ditty written by Guillaume de Machaud in 1284, and finish 


the book. The musical pictures of ‘military life’ are mostly German ; 
European nations; while the ‘national melodies,’ or people’s songs, form the most remarkable section of this remarkable 


with one, though last, yet ‘ First Love,’ by E. Rommel, written expressly for 
the ‘patriotic hymns’ include the well-known national tunes of the chief 
In this respect the 


student and the curious inquirer will find a feast of the rarest dainties, a solace for the present, and store for lasting reference. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark are each represented by a number 


of the most beautiful and characteristic melodies peculiar to the several nations, melodies to which words have been set ; while in the ‘national dances,’ 
there are many tunes equally beautiful which are employed by the same countries, as the ‘ Merry measures to which the light foot springs, in consort with 


the light heart.’ The 


dances of olden time’ include contredanses, minuets, rigaudons, gigues, chaconnes, sarabandes, gavottes, &c., and the modern 
dances Landler, by V. Lachner ; a valse brillante, by M. Moszkowski; a mazurka, b’ 


ver Scharwenka; a polka, by J . Léw; and a drawing-room 


quadrille and galop by the illustrious and industrious ecitor of the whole work, Herr Pauer. Each section of the work is finished with a spirited and 


artistic drawing by Eggena, engraved on wood by 


hands, in addition to which Dr. Dulcken has selected some motto appropriate to the subjects 


from some standard writer. ‘The binding and printing are alike elegant and pleasant to the eye, so that the whole book is a treasure worthy to be offered 


as ‘a gift of the highest prize.’”"—A/orning Post, February 4th, 1878. 


LONCON: AUGENER & CO., NEWGATE STREET AND REGENT STREET, 
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PLAYED AT THE Rovat ALsgert HALL sy THE ComBINED BANDS OF 
THE GRENADIER GUARDS, Scots GuARDs, CoLpsTREAM GUARDS. 
Seconp Lire Guarps, AND Royat Horsk Guarps, BEFORE H.R.H, 
THE Princk oF WALES AND THE Roya Fami_y, 


HE BRITISH GUARDS. Quick-step. By 
E. Paver. 
1. Pianoforte Solo, 3s. 
2. Pianoforte Duet, 4s. 
3- Two Pianofortes (8 hands), by Max Paver (Edition No. 6663), net, 


1s, 4d. 
44 Military Band (score), by C. Gurtittr (Edition No. 7076a), net, 1s. 
4B do. (parts), do. (Edition No. 70768), net, 2s. 


“* The composer of the new quick-step, ‘The British Guards,’ Mr. Ernst 
Pauer, has produced a work which is in al respects most admirable. The 
form is the melodies striking, the harmonies bold and effective, 
and the ‘rhythm : stirring, spirited, and martial. It is altogether superior to 
the general run of these things, and ought to find a wide and lasting popu- 
larity. It is published in several forms, as a pianoforte solo, as a duet for 
four hands, and in an arrangement in score for military | bands, this last from 
the competent pen of Cornelius Gurlitt. e composition is well calculated 
to make a good impression, and the publishers have done all that is in 
their power to help the public to a p 1! ance.”—Morning Post, 
March 5th, 1883. 


London : AUGENER & CO., mange Street and Rages ie. Street. 








OPULAR PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited by E. Paver. (Augener & Co.'s Edition.) 
8103 ARCANGELO CORELLI, 12 Popular Pieces from Sonatas and 
Cantatas for String Instruments. Transcribed by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8135 JOHN FIELD. 10 Popular Pieces. Critically Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8221 FRANZ LISZT._ 10 Popular Pieces. Selected, Partly Arranged, and 


Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8230 F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 12 Popular Pieces. Fingered 
and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
$345 J. *P. RAMEAU (1685—1764). 12 Popular Pieces for the Clavecin. 
Selected and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
$428 ROBERT SCHUMANN. 17 Popular Pieces. 
Arranged, and Revised by E, Pauer. 2s. 


BENEZER PROUT’S “ALFRED.” A Dramatic 
Cantata. The Libretto by WittiAMGrisT. For apne om, 
and Bass Soli, with Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 
gost Vocal Score, 8vo a oe ee r ° 














go51a tod. Chorus Parts, Each.. - net o 8 
8788 Pianoforte and Harmonium accompaniment, “by the 
Composer. (Score copy) net 7 6 


String Parts, each, net, 2s, 6d. ; Wind Parts may be ‘had on Hire, 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





The following Music has appeared in “Our Music Pages” 
of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, Vol. XII.:— 
1882, 

No. 133. January. Illustrations: Bach’s Fugue, Clementi’s Sonata in 

B flat, and Mozart's Overture to *‘ Zauberflite,” 
Moszkowski, M, Miniatures, Op. 28, No. 1. 
Schumann, R. ‘“ Songs for Children,” No. 1, The 
Evening. Star ; No. 12, Guardian Angels. 
No, 134. February. Beethoven’s Lobkowitz Cantata, 
No. 135. March. aes Complete Songs. No. 3, “‘ Prayer 
(Bitten). 
ozart. ee ‘otte from ‘‘ Idomenevo ” (Pauer, Glean- 
ings, No, 1 : 

Reinecke, C. we Fairy Fancies.” No. 9, Little Snow- 

drop ; No. 8, The King’s Son. 

Illustrations to Wagner's “The Ring of the Nibe- 


lung.’ 
Haydn, J. Song of Farewell (Abschiedslied). 
Bach, C. P, E ‘Two Minuets, from Pauer’s ** Merry 
Musicians,” 
Illustrations to Wagner’s “ The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung” (concluded) 
Saher, A. Scherzi Armonici Vocali. 
No. 138. June. Prout, E. ‘“‘ Alfred” (cantata). No. 2, Chorus with 
Solo (Alfred). 
Mayer, Ch. Mazurka Soe. * Pologne). 
Illustrations to Wagner's “‘ Parsifa 
Abt, F. Two-part “Songs. eand Series. No. 4, 
- "Merry Wanderer.” 
No. 141. September. Illustrations to Wagner's “ Parsifal” (concluded). 
D’Ourville, Léon. Soirées Musicales. No. 3, “In 
the Garden” (Au Jardin). 
No. 142. October. Donati, B. (1555.) Villanella (Canzone Villanesca 
alla 4 
Schein, J. H. (1586-1630). Song. 
No. 143. November. Reinecke, C. ‘* The Enchanted Swans”’ (cantata), 
0. 5. Chorus of Angels, for female voices, 
No. 144. December. Reinecke, C. Christmas Carol, for female voices, 
from “ Bethlehem,” a Cantata. 
The complete Vol., net, 3s.; or Single renbers, wi with 20 pages Text, post 
ree, 2 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street 


No. 136. April. 


No. 137. May. 


No. 139. July. 
No. 140, August. 


MOST POPULAR PIECES. 
DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 


ORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 


s. d. 

Valse brillante ... ooo oll bee eco wie a a 
Polonaise. Op. aa No. "eee wwe rey a pa pe a ee 
Minuet. Op. 17, N id os we ae é ay a 
Melody. Op. 18, Now I a exo eve oe a es « 2 @ 
Study. Op. 28, No. 3; oa hae ee ae wo « & © 
OS. L. ROECKEL. Kermesse de St. Cloud 
(Air de Danse.) s. d. 

No. 1. Piano Solo “i eve ose a eee ooo exe aw 3 @ 
2. Piano Duet __... one on ow e ee eee we 3 0 

3. Harmonium ... pm ee ee = eco eee wo 3 0 
rgan ... in a a ee en er 


EASY AND INSTRUCTIVE PIECES, 
LARK, SCOTSON. Favourite Pieces. 


Marche aux Flambeaux. 3s. 
Die Wassernixen. Valse élégante. 4s. 
Sur les Boulevards. Polka-March. 4s. 


FAVOURITE PIECES (FOLIO). 
| eterna Celebrated Minuet, transcribed by 


E. PAvER. 35. 


ENSEN, A. The Mill. Die Miihle. 33s. 


— J. Recollections of the Highlands. 
Idyl. 3s. 


| Been G. Fairy Flowers. Brilliant Waltz. 3s. 


AUER, E. Gavotte from Mozart’s “ Idomeneo.” 
38. 
OECKEL, J. L. 
Heatherdreams. Idyl. 33s. 
BRILLIANT YET NOT DIFFICULT PIECES. 
DOUARD DORN’S 


Bright Eyes. Mazurka ... oe eee 
Gondolina. Barcarolle (Iliustrated) — on pa 
Mountaineer's Dream (Réve du Montagnard). Roman... 

ring Blossoms. Mazurka... “—< - mh 
Wi hite Lilies. Melody (Illustrated) wae 


WkwWehwuww % 
° 


Happy Thoughts. Caprice eeheens va cae rs 

Good Words. Romance ... ‘ oe os ow ° 

Sunny Smiles. Romance “~— owe we © 
AURICE LEE, 

Papillons et Cascade a ee ee ee 3 © 


POPULAR PIECES. 
mm L. ROECKEL’S Air du Dauphin, Ancienne 


Danse de la Cour, 


s. a. 

No, 1. Pianoforte Solo a i o ove ove én we 3 © 
2. Pianoforte Duet eco ee ee <a ee “a 3 @ 
3. Two Planetues (Eien Hands) “ ~~ « . «8 @ 
4. Viclin and Pianoforte (7547¢) ~ pon ow. Ret o §& 
5. Harmonium hong me by Scotson Clark <. a a“ 2 © 
6. Organ Paraphrase, by W. T. Best (87670) on «w. Ret o & 
7. Full Orchestra(7o081) .. . eco « en «a G82 0 
8. Small Band (7031)... « ove eee eee «. Met ro 
g. String Orchestra (7083) wa 86 3 © 
10. Violoncello and Piano, by Sebastian Lee (77010) -. Met o § 


POPULAR PIECES. 


AURICE LEE’S Gavotte de Louis Quinze. 
Played by C. Godfrey's Band, the Guards, at the Crystal Palace, &c. 


$s. d. 

No. 1. Pianoforte Solo... joe “oat sie in ee 30 
2. Pianoforte Duet eco o ose on 3 0 
3- Two Pianos (Eight Hands) .. ‘ein rr Fr 
4. Organ Transcription, by F. E. Gladstone (87676 ) wa ee § 
s. Violin and Pianoforte (75474) ee Reto 8 
6. Violoncello and Piano, by Gchestian Lee Gro) oa, 0 6 4 
7. Harmonium and Pianoforte... a << ww we 66 
8. Harmonium Solo ive coe eve “i eco we 3.0 
g. Orchestra (7068) o “a ee inia ‘si gg, ee 
10. Military Band eve 5 0 





London; AUGENER & CO., ‘Newgat ate Street and Regent Street. 
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OVELTIES Pub- 


a September gst, 1883, 





OUVEAUTES 


Publiées le rer Septembre, 





N EW MUSIC Published during last Month. To 
+ be had of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 





1883, chez London, 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. PIANOFORTE SOLOS. . 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. & 5. a. LANGLEY. 0 Oi Secate "bs.'d. 7 7a oe ; > re 
EGGELING, ED. Studies for higher mechanical development MOSZKOWSKr, M. Spanish Dances, oy “ys. Arr. Book I. 4s." 
PERRARTS ame Praying. Saas «pon No. 8125) oe 2 O28 Il. o:'4 .o 
x onne Nouvelle. orceau 3 9°} SPI « “FE taisie, 0 
GRIEG, EDVARD. Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra. NDLER, e Le Postillon de Lonjumeau.” 7 i. aisie. Ts 5 .6 
Op. 16. The principal Pianoforte part with a Com- nae * Rienzi” Reminiscences, ‘Op. 2 5 040 
pressed Score of the Orchestral Accompaniments to be ance. 06 "R scence: ae bs 0.40 
tee. Gone, thee, ee and mee a ens ‘«O schdne Frithlingszeit Tonstiick. Op. 257 + °o 40 
KRUG, D. Short Practical Course of Pianoforte Playing. Op. | PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
207. (Edition No. 6200) net o t o | MOSZKOWSKI, M. Spanish Dances. Op. 12. Book II. ° 5 0 
NICODE, J. ' oes et Chansons Nationales Ttaliennes. Op. | VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
13. ‘Two Books * ie + each o 4 0 
PACHER, J. A. Le Ruisseau. Etude de Salon |. o 4 o| DVORAK. A. Violin Concerto, in a. Op. 5 lage See" 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Polonaise in c min. (Works No. 19)... 0 4 o| MOSZKOWSKI, M. Violin Concerto, in c “Op. 30 ww we FO 0 
ORGAN. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORGAN, ETC. 
BEST, W. T. Cecilia. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse a M. Two Pieces for hieapenn and Piano. 
styles. Book X. (Edition No. 8710)... i, St. 0 8.6 “Walzer,” from Opus 15 ” 2 


Contents :—Andante (Priére), F. Benoist. Double 
ba a) tg L. Krebs, Adagio, F sharp minor, 
W. T. Best. Trio (for the full organ), J. Rheinberger. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
DUNKLER, E. Réverie sat Violoncelle et Piano. Op. 20. 
6, 


(Edition - 17, .. =net 
WIENIAWSKY,. gende pour ‘Violon et Piano. oo 
(Edition No. 7495)» nod 
VOCAL. 


ALEXANDER, J. Helena. Song ... 


WAGNER. . Vorspiel ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” "Arranged for 
Violin, Violoncello, Organ (or Harmonium), and Piano... 0 6 o 
AUGENER & CO.’'S NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


tr RED. CHOPIN 
Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
o 1 o| revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 
In 6 Blue 4to Vols., with Portrait and Preface (8,075¢ to /), 











nee re oe 
o each, net, 6s.; or, very handsomely bound, with gilt edges, &c., 
ANDRE, * Meas Ay Dongen Songs for Treble Voices. atin fo he Theos Vols., complete, net, £2 128, 6d. 
BENDALL, WILFRED. The Parting of Summer. ‘Trio for Also published in the following Books, Blue 4to :— 
Female Voices. (Edition No. 13530) __ ... .. Met 0 0 4 s. dad. | 5. a 
— The —* Trio for Female Voices. (Edition No. 8079 14 Waltzes .. net 2 6 | 8072 Impromptus and Fan- 
31) . Met o o 4 | 8084 11 Polonaises net 2 6 tasias iin oo 3 6 
LIEDER-ALBUM, Vol. II. 13 German Songs for a Medium 8083 5x Mazurkas... met 3 6 | 8073 Berceuse, Barcarolle, 
Voice. (Songs by Cavalcabo, Dessauer, Esser, Fesca, 8081 19 Nocturnes net 3 0 | and six other Works 
Franz, Krebs, Kiicken, Lachner, Molique, Preyer, 8068 Studies and Preludes net 2 6 
——— Schumann, Speyer). English and German net 4 0 8076 Concertos and other 
Words. (Edition No. 88548) oe a. «net o 1 o| 870 Ballades a net 1 6 | Works originally for 
SELBY, B. LUARD. Here, take my heart. Song 2 .» © 4 ©| 8c7t Rondos and Scherzos | ae mo — 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. | 5. sonatas gt So; SOc ae — 
Usep aT THE Royat CoL.gce or Music, THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL oF London : AUGENER ‘& Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
Music, AND THE CrYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART AND SCIENCE. ee = 
HE CULTURE OF THE LEFT HAND. “THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 


A Collection of Useful and Practical Exercises and Studies for giving SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Fi ree by P ost) —_ 


strength, firmness, ind and i} to the left hand, Selected, 





Fingered, Revised and Edited by t. PAvER :— 
Book I. 185 Short five-finger Exercises for Daily Practice. 
46 Exercises by HERMANN BERENS... 
Book II. Moderately difficult Studies by Greuzicn, L. BERGER, 
H. Berens, Czerny, Paunr, &c., for the Left Hand only. 
Book III. Studies for the two naam, with special asia to the 
Left Hand ., vs 
Book IV. Difficult and brilliant Studies Sor! the Left Hand only. 
by Guruitt, Jacques Scumitt, Paugr, &c. Ju the Press. 





s. d. 
Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 
—o Australia and Foreign Colonies “a. oe 
The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 
o7 ¢ as follows :— 
Per Pack = i Beene! we © 
o 7 6 SM OES.. vc... om » \6-,.-80e 60, ce 828 06 
DO ES. 00.54: 100 0p) either, | OO tnd 00, Re 
2IN.BY3 ww om ee . ee om 0 16 o 
° 





HE SCHOOL OF SCALES, CHORDS, 


1 IN, BY nee page cman rename Se 
AND Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s. per line. 


‘ 2 ” 
ORNAMENTS. 28 Studies for the Pianoforte, composed and ar-| , LHe Number ofthe “Monthly Musical Record 


ranged according to progressive difficulty, by HERMANN BERENS. 
Revised, the Fingering supplemented and Metronome Marks 





Op. 88. | is 6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 


OMPANY’S, the Printers Belle one, Sones Yard, tin Hill. 
added by E. Paver. 3 Books .. A tia -each o 4 0 &C ‘ : ul Bis Se 
\ ] OCAL TRIOS by FRANZ ABT. CONTENTS, 
PAGE ee 
FOR FEMALE VOICES, (8vo.) 197. THE NATIONAL Opera. 

The King’s Féte. Chorus (13500) oe . * +» met © T ©} 408. On Practica, EpucaTion in Music. By’E. Pause.’ V.—THE 
Greeting. Chorus (13501) + met o co 6 Musica Course. 
The Song of Nature (Das ewi e Lied) (13502) +» het © © 3] 29, FERDINAND Hitter ON GoeTHE’s Mustcat Lirg. By Fr, 
Far from Home (In der Ferne) (13503) ae os > _ Met 0 o 3] NIEcks. 
God loves us dearly (Gott ist die Liebe) (13504) | .. net 0 0 4| 201. RICHARD WAGNER AND GERMAN ArT. By Fr. Nigcxs, 
Ocean’s Lullaby (Die Wellen singen ihre Lieder) (13505). net © © 4/203, Rest AND Work. 
The Springtide of the tay (Weit auf ast Herz und lassden 204. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE: VIENNA. 

Frithling ein) (135 -» Met 0 o 4 205. REVIRWS. 
Evening on the Lake CAbendfeier) (1 (3507) + net © © 3] 907, Our Music Paces: C, Reinecke’s “Les Pxartnes,” Nos, 
The Forest is my — (Am Morgem im griinen Wald) 6 and 8. 

(13508) .. “+ met o 3 | a11. Reviews (Continned.) 

London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate ‘Street nih Regent Street. 212. Concerts (RovAL ACADEMY OF Music; PROMENADE CONCERTS). 





213. Musicat Norss. 


ENRY SMART’S Four-Part Songs for Soprano, 215. Popucar Pieces (PAVER). O1v ENGLIsH Composers. 





216 TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. & s. d. 217. W. T. Best’s HANDEL ALBUM. 
13885 Autumn Song = ose ase estes OO FB 218. E. Paver’s Famity Girt-Book. 
13886 The Gipsy’s Song .. sia i ee a 219. British Guarps Quick Srgp. E. Prout’s “ALFRED.” 
13887 My Love is like the Swallow we 0, OS 220. NovELTIEs PuBLISHED BY AUGENER & Co, ForeiGN NovELrTIEs, 
1 3888 Summer t Offerings ... . vee 0604 ETC. 











Published by Messrs. AUGENER R & | Co., 86, Newgate Street, i 


n the City of London. Printed by CASSELL & Company, Limited, Belle ‘Sauvage 


Works Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 








